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SOME EARLY FALL NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY HARPER & BROTHERS 























A Great American Romance 


THE EXPATRIATES 


By LILIAN BELL 

‘* The Expatriates” is remarkable for its daring, its surprises of plot, its modern setting, and 

its courageous handling of striking events. Its scene opens at the great fire at the Bazar de 
Charité at Paris, and the story swings back and forth over two continents. It has scenes in both 
New York and Chicago, and throughout is characterized by the most unswerving patriotism. 
Frontispiece. Cloth, $1.50. 


THE LOST CONTINENT THE SON OF CARLEYCROFT 
























By CUTCLIFFE HYNE By THEODORE BURT SAYRE 
A story of adventure with a strong love inter- A rattling good romance in which swash- 
est. Full of startling and dramatic situations. | buckling knights, bold highwaymen and fair 
Illustrated. $1.50. ladies play their parts. A dramatization of 
the story will be produced shortly. 
THE INFIDEL "$1.50. 


By MISS BRADDON . 
The oie work is too well known to ST. PETER’S UMBRELLA 


necessitate any recommendation of this book. By KALMAN MIKSZATH 

It is enough to say that it is a characteristically Translated from the Hungarian. A quaint 

good story of English life in George II.’s day. | and extremely amusing tale of Slavic life. 
$1.50. Illustrated. $1.50. 








THE DISHONOR OF FRANK SCOTT 


By M, HAMILTON / 

A story with so startling a plot that it is certain to attract widespread attention. The 
author, an Englishwoman, handles the novel situations she has devised with masterly skill, ] 
which must inevitably make the book a certain success. It isa book of most remarkable power. 


$1.50. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK 
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TWO GREAT NOVELS 


READY EARLY IN OCTOBER 


BARRIE’S MASTERPIECE 


Tommy and Grizel 


By JAMES M. BARRIE, Author of “Sentimental Tommy,” etc. 


ME BARRIE’S new novel has been accepted everywhere as the most important book 
which he has yet written —a character-study of remarkable originality, presented 
with power, humor, and pathos. The Chicago Advance says: ‘Barrie has created a 
character absolutely unique and of striking individuality. There is no other such instance 
of vivid and subtle character-study in recent fiction.” ‘The inimitable Tommy,” says 
one reviewer, “ redeems the promise of his youth, and Barrie presents him so lovingly 
that he is fascinating.” The advance orders for the novel are so large as to make a first 
edition of 40,000 copies necessary. 
“ The reappearance of Barrie and Tommy in ScRIBNER'S is cause for devout rejoicing 
among novel-weary readers. Here are originality and quiet humor and deft work- 
manship to make even the most sated take courage once more.” —N. Y. Evening Post. 


Illustrated by Bernard Partridge. 12mo, $1.50 
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A STIRRING HISTORICAL ROMANCE 


The House of Egremont 


By MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL 
Author of “The Sprightly Romance of Marsac,” ete. 


THs historical novel is the most important and longest piece of fiction that Miss 

Seawell has yet written. It is a romance of the seventeenth century, dealing with the 
friends of the exiled Stuarts, and is full of adventure. It is a time to which Miss Seawell 
has given special study and which always exerts a great fascination. The author’s dramatic 
style, so well exemplified in “ The Sprightly Romance of Marsac,” is still more apparent 
in this new work. 


Illustrated by C. M. Relyea. 12mo, $1.50 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, PUBLISHERS 
NOS. 153-155-157 FIFTH AVENUE . . . . NEW YORK CITY 
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PUBLISHED TO-DAY 





THE FLAME OF LIFE 


(IL FUOCO) 


By GABRIEL D’ANNUNZIO 


AUTHOR OF 
“THE TRIUMPH OF DEATH,” Etec. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ITALIAN By KASSANDRA VIVARIA. 





350 Pages. Decorative Cloth. 


PRICE, $1.50 





The strongest book by this great writer. 


The advance orders have nearly exhausted a large first edition. 





L. C. PAGE AND COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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PUTNAM’S NEW BOOKS 








The Works of George Borrow. 
A New and Popular Edition, containing the authorized 

and complete texts, and including certain suppressed 
material now printed for the first time, and with 
notes, etc., by Wiit1aM I. Knapp, author of “The 
Life of George Borrow.” 

THE BIBLE IN SPAIN. 

LAVENGRO., ROMANY RYE. 

THE GYPSIES OF SPAIN. (Nearly ready.) 

4 vols. Illustrated, 8vo, each $2. 


This is the first uniform edition of Borrow’s works to 
appear in this country, and the fact that they are to be edited 
the famous Scholar Gypsy’s biographer, Professor W. I. 
, is sufficient criterion of their excellence. 


The Complete Works of Lord 


Macaulay 
Knickerbocker Edition. With an introduction by 
Epwarp P. Cueney, A. M., Professor of European 
History in the University of Pennsylvania. 20 vols., 
12mo, containing over 300 photogravure and other 
illustrations. Per set, $30.00. 
Also divided as follows: 
NOW READY: 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND. Ten vols. . . . . . $15.00 
NEARLY READY: 
ESSAYS, SPEECHES, AND POEMS. Ten vols. . $15.00 


Historic Towns of the Southern States. 
Edited by Lyman P. Powett. With introduction by 
W. P. Trent. With about 175 illustrations. Large 


dSvou, $3 50. 
PREVIOUSLY ISSUED: 
HISTORIC TOWNS OF NEW ENGLAND. 160 i 
8vo 


HISTORIC TOWNS ‘OF THE MIDDLE STATES. 150 

illustrations. 8vo, $3.50. 3 vols., in box, asa set, $10.50 

** The towns are sketched b various well-known writers, 

ae have done their work with evident enthusiasm. They 

brimful of interest. = text and illustration 
distinguish them.’’— Independent 


Sons of the Morning. 
By Even Pariiports, author of “Children of the 
Mist,” ete. With frontispiece, 8vo, $1 50. 
This is the first novel written by Mr. Phillpotts since the 
blication of the beautiful and powerful story, the ‘* Chil- 
of the Mist.” It represents more mature work and can 
but add to the reputation a came to him through the 
earlier book. eenest and most pertinent word of appre- 
ciation for the “ Children of the Mist ”? came from the veteran 
novelist, R. D. Blackmore, who, ** knowing nothing of the 
author,” wrote of ‘‘ the deep iaterest, the rare humor, aad the 
vivid descriptions ’’ that he found in the story. The author 
of ** Lorna one”? has since passed away, and more directly 
than could be true of any other English writer, Eden Phillpotts 
is recognized 


as his successor. 
A Book for 





Literary Hearthstones. 

Studies of the Home-Life of Certain Writers and 
Thinkers. By Marion HaRLanp, author of “Some 
Colonial Homesteads and Their Stories,” “Where 
Ghosts Walk,” ete. Fully illustrated. 16mo, price 
per volume, $1.50. 

SECOND SERIRS—NOW READY. 
HANNAH MORE, JOHN KNOX. 
TRST SERIES— PREVIOUSLY ISSUED. 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE. WILLIAM COWPER. 
“The writer has read her authorities with care, 
whenever it has been practicable, she has verified by pe’ 
investigation what she has heard and read. We have, asa 
result, narratives excellent as records and distinctly readable. 
Anecdotes are introduced with tact; the treatment of the 
ee is sympathetic and characterized by good judg- 
” — New Fork Tribune. 


Laker Love Letters of a Musician. 


By Myrtie Reep, author of “Love Letters of a 
Musician,” ete. 16mo, $1.75. 
In “* Later Love Letters” there is all of the charm of the 
earlier book. The treatment is original, the musical 
notations fit so perfectly with the sentiment of the letters 
that nothing is forced or stilted. 


A History of Greece. 

By Evetyn Aspott, M.A., LL.D., Jowett Lecturer 
in Greek History at Baliol College, Oxford. To be 
completed in four parts, sold separately. 

NOW READY. 
PART Ill. — From the Thirty Years’ Peace to the Fall 
of the Thirty at Athens, 445-403 B.C. 8vo, $2.25. 
PREVIOUSLY ISSUED. 
PART I.—From the Earliest Times to the lonian 

Revolt. $2.25. 
PART II.— From the Beginning of the Ionian Revolt 

to the Thirty Years’ Peace, 500-445 B.C. $2.25. 


A New Study of the Sonnets of 
Shakespeare. 


By Parke Gopwin. 16mo, $1.50. 

‘* A notable addition to the literature of the sonnets. It 
will, doubtless, raise up a host of followers ready to defend 
its every position against all comers. The wiser sort will find 
in it cnek 0 accept, while they take unfeigned delight in 
the venerable author’s enthusiastic exposition of his lo 
theme.’’ — New York Times Saturday Review. 


Meditations of the Heart. 

A Book of Private Devotion for Old and Young. Col- 
lected, Adapted, and Composed by ANNIE JOSEPHINE 
Levi. With an introduction by Rev. Dr. Gustav 
GoTTHEIL. 16mo, $1.25. 


All Readers. 





Designed as an Aid to the Collection, Use, and Preservation of Books, and the Formation of Public and Private 
Libraries. By ArnswortH Ranp Sporrorp. 12mo, half vellum, $2.00. 


* In all the field of books about books there is nothing 
range of subjects. . 
volume, without either gaining fresh information upon some 

as to make a lasting and vivid impression upon us. 


Mr. Spofford’s Sb will be be found of the utmost value by all who either are, or 


— New York Times Saturday Review. 


else in existence which covers so well and so clearly, so wide s 


It is impossible to read a single chapter, or ays a page of the five hundred contained in the present 


lar subject, or finding some fact we half know, so clearly 
ritten by a man thoroughly versed in ~ lore and methods. 
wish to become, attac to library forces.” 





G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS. 


27 & 29 WEST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK. 
24 BEDFORD STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 
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New Books from the List of A. S. Barnes & Co. 








MISTRESS CONTENT CRADOCK 





AN HISTORICAL TALE OF NEW ENGLAND LIFE IN THE 
TIME OF GOVERNOR WINTHROP AND ROGER WILLIAMS, 


By ANNIE ELIOT TRUMBULL, Author of “A Cape Cod Week,” “ Rod’s Salvation,” “Christmas 


Accident,” ete. 12mo. 


Cloth. Illustrated. $1.00. 


«“ A charming Colonial romance.”— The Congregationalist. 

« Winsome and captivating, Content pleases us of to-day as she did the lover who patiently waited to obtain the 
gift of her not too easily engaged heart, and the quiet story of her fortunes is well worth following.”—Literature. 

«“*Mistress Content Craddock’ will be weleomed as a very interesting story and a thoroughly wholesome 
book, while historical portraitures, delicious bits of description, and the charming style of the narrative will 
render attractive to every reader this very definite picture of Puritan life.”The Literary Review. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


A CHRISTMAS ACCIDENT, 
And Other Stories. 
12mo. 234 pp. Cloth. $1.00. 

These sketches — there are seven of them — will 
please the general reader and the critic. The former 
will enjoy the wit, the delicate satire, the happy bits of 
nature description, the accurate characterization, the 
touches of pathos; the latter will notice the quiet, 
well-bred art, the deft technic that produces the result. 


A CAPE COD WEEK. 
12mo. 170 pp. Cloth. $1.00. 

“The author shows her readers that a week spent on 
Cape Cod counts for more than many weeks that may 
be spent at other places of popular resort. The par- 
ticular week . . . was a September week, when the 
picking of the cranberry bogs was just beginning. . . . 
The author’s visit to the Cape was made in company 
with a party of girls who . . . deserve having their 
talk and chatter reported in a book just as beautiful 


ROD’S SALVATION, 
And Other Stories. 
With Illustrations by Charles Copeland. 
12mo. 285 pp. Cloth. $1.00. 
“It is all told in quiet, easy fashion, the satire is 
without vehemence, and the pathos, while affecting, is 
not harrowing. Yet the author shows herself to 


sess the genuine creative sense of inevitableness.”— 
Book-Buyer (New York). 


AN HOUR’S PROMISE. 
12mo. 265 pp. Cloth. $1.50. 

This time, instead of a New England maiden, it is 
“Altamera Clayton of Embree, Georgia,” who enchants 
us. Miss Trumbull possesses “ keenness, quickness, 
and acuteness of mind which make capital narrative 
and fine descriptions of nature.” 

« Miss Trumbull is blessed by a most delightful and 
unpretentious gift of story telling. Her work suggests 
a twilight musician ; she has a certain dainty humor in 











as the one we have now in hand.”—Boston Transcript. | her touch.”—The Citizen. 





A Blogranbicet Seatch of J. DO RMAN STEELE, Ph. D., Teacher and Author. 

By Mrs. GEORGE ARCHIBALD. 1 vol. 12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. Gilt Top. $1.00. 

“A simple life story, which cannot be too heartily commended to the reading of every public-school teacher 
in America.”—Chicago Evening Post. 

“A most valuable addition to the libraries of lovers of books biographical, and especially to those who 
knew, reverenced, and loved the good man.”—Elmira (N. Y.) Evening Star. 

“The record of a sterling and interesting life ; may be read with profit by many who are not acquainted 
with the man or his work.”—Springfield Republican. 


BIRD GODS. By Charles DeKay. 


With Decorations by George Wharton Edwards. 
1 vol. 12mo. Cloth. Gilt Top. Pages, xxiv.+249=273. $2.00. 

A very artistic volume by Hon. Charles DeKay, late Consul-General at Berlin, in which the results of much 
research in out-of-the-way and dead languages is presented in a lucid style and a popular way. Every one 
interested in birds from the side of humanity or natural history, all to whom the beginnings of religion offer 
fascinating problems, will enjoy this little book, which is decorated by Mr. George Wharton Edwards, whose 
clever hand and fancy have struck just the right notes of savagery and quaintness for such a theme. Cover, title- 
page, beginnings and ends of chapters, tables of contents, etc., have their own charming original design, while the 
pages of text are frequently marked by some little sketch in which the figure of some real or mythic bird appears. 





For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 156 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Houghton, Mifflin & Company's New Hooks 








THEODORE PARKER, PREACHER AND REFORMER. 
By JOHN WHITE CHADWICK. With two Portraits. Crown 8vo, $2.00. 


A biography of one of the most marked characters in American history. 


Theodore Parker was one of the 


at preachers of his time, and one of the prophetic reformers. He was regarded as a dangerous heretic, but 
fe is now gladly recognized as one who was merely in advance of his day, a robust believer in all the essentials 


of religion, and a most interesting personality. 


Mr. Chadwick is peculiarly qualified to tell the story of his 


great life, and he tells it with a fine sense of proportion, with perfect sympathy, and with uncommon literary 


charm. 





COUNSEL UPON THE READING OF BOOKS. 
A Group of Talks by H. Morse Sreruens, Acnes Reppuier, President AkTHUR T. Hapiry, BRANDER 
Matrtuews, Buiss Perry, Hamitton W. Masie. With an Introduction by HENRY VAN Dyke. 12mo, $1.50. 
The lectures treat of Poetry, History, Fiction, Economics, Biography, Essays, and Criticism ; and the names 


of the lecturers are ample —— of the ability and practical value of the volume. 
r. van Dyke’s Introduction gives it additional attraction. 


increase its usefulness, and 


Bibliographical Notes 





THE UNITED STATES IN THE ORIENT. 
By CHARLES A. CONANT. 12mo, $1.25. 
Mr. Conart has given special attention to the eco- 

nomic and political problems growing out of the new 
relations of the United States in the far East. His 
book will be of great service to those who recognize 
the tremendous competition which now drives the great 
manufacturing nations, and who wish to understand the 
serious questions which confront the United States in 
its role of a “ world power.” 


EDNAH AND HER BROTHERS. 

By ELIZA ORNE WHITE, author of “When 
Molly Was Six,” “A Little Girl of Long Ago,” 
ete. With four illustrations and a decorative col- 
ored cover. Square 12mo, $1.00. 

Ednah Beverly is nine and has three brothers 
younger and two cousins a little older. They make 
delightful visits to their grandmother near Boston, 
have a picnic at Nahant, go gypsying in Pennsylvania, 
and spend a winter in New York. They doa host of 
interesting things, and have uncommonly good times. 





FORTUNE’S BOATS. 
By BARBARA YECHTON, author of “A Young 

Savage,” ete. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 

A story of five sisters, one of whom is companion 
to a wealthy lady ; one is a newspaper woman, and 
writes a novel ; one is a “ charity visitor,” and another 
is an artist in arranging pictures, furniture and bric-a- 
brac. They encounter sundry young men — and this 
book tells the pleasant story of what the sisters did in 
their various callings, and of the approaches made in 
the case of each to what promised to be a desirable 
“ manifest destiny.” 


FRIEND OR FOE. 

A Tale of Connecticut during the War of 1812. By 
FRANK SAMUEL CHILD, author of “ An Un- 
known Patriot.” Illustrated. Crown 8vo, $1.50. 
This story is in a comparatively new field, the War 

of 1812; and while it has much of the spirit of that 

time, it abounds in adventures, incidents of interests ; 
and has heroes and heroines, which make it very at- 
tractive to youthful readers. 





RIVERSIDE BIOGRAPHICAL SERIES. 


It is proposed to publish a group of compact volumes which shall show History in the making, through the 
Lives of Leaders in the State, the Army or Navy, the Church, Letters, Science, Invention, Art, Industry, Ex- 


ploration, Pioneering, or others of the various fields of human activity. 


It is expected that during the coming 


year such biographies (of over 100 pages each) will appear of 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 
Witiram PeEwn, 
Perer Cooper, 


THOMAS JEFFERSON, 
Lewis AND CLARK, 
GENERAL GRANT, 


ANDREW JACKSON, 
James B. Eaps. 


Ready October 6. ANDREW JACKSON. 
By WILLIAM GARROTT BROWN. A clear, strong, vivid account of Jackson as a man, as a soldier, and 


as a politician. 


It is impartial, appreciative, and admirably written. 


12mo, with photogravure portrait, 


75 cents ; School Edition, with half-tone portrait, 50 cents, net. 





Sold by all Bocksellers. Houghton, Wifflin & Company, Publishers, Boston. 
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NEW BOOKS AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 





RULERS OF THE SOUTH: Sicily, Calabria, and Malta. 


By F. Marron Crawrorp, author of “ Corleone,’”’ ‘‘ Ave Roma Immortalis,”’ ete. With 28 pho- Uniform with 
togravures and 100 illustrations in the text by Henry Broxman. 2 vols., 8vo, $6.00, net. “Ave Roma 


Also a “* large-paper”’ edition, limited to 150 copies. Cloth, crown 8vo, $12.50, net. ImMoRTALIS,”” 
Besides its literary and historical value it is a rarely handsome gift book. 
SPANISH HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS. ALONG FRENCH Byways. 


By Karuarine Lee Barss, Professor of English Litera- | By Currron Jonnson, author of ‘‘ Among English Hedge- 
ture in Wellesley College. Profusely illustrated. Cloth, rows.’ With 48 full-page illustrations and 38 vignettes 


crown 8vo, $2.25. by the author in the text. Crown 8vo, $2.25. 
Charming companion volumes on the lines of ‘‘ Among English Hedgerows,’’ so popular last season. 
STAGE-COACH AND TAVERN Days. Uniform with 
By Auice Morse Earve. Illustrated by photographs, gathered by the author, of real thingsand ‘* Home Life in 
happenings. Buckram. Crown 8vo, $2.50. Colonial Days.”’ 
Buckram, $2.50. HOME LIFE CHILD LIFE Buckram, $2.50. 
Unique . . . valuable as well as IN COLONIAL DAYS “Useful and attractive . . » & fasci- 


entertaining.’’— Mail and Express. nating volume,’’— The Dial. 


Each profusely illustrated from photographs. 
THE DREAM Fox Story Book. 


By Manet Oscoop Wricat, author of ‘* Wabeno the Magician,” ‘Tommy Anne and the Three Hearts,’’ ‘“* Citizen 
Bird,”’ etc. Illustrated with 80 drawings by OttveR Herrorp. Small quarto, $1.50, net. 





TOMMY ANNE AND THE THREE HEARTS and its sequel WABENO, THE MAGICIAN. 
‘**Has had a remarkable success . . . and has | ‘‘A veritable treas- | “A better gift book for little folks there 

well deserved it.’ — The Evening Transcript. ure.”’—Phila. Press. | could not be.’”’-—American, 
’ MORRIS. The History of Colonization from the 

CITIZENS’ LIBRARY Earliest Times to the Present Day 
Or Economics, Po.irics, anp SocroLocy. By HENRY ©. MORRIS, formerly United States Consul at 
wee a general Editorship of RICHARD T. ELY, Ghent, Belgium. Cloth, 8vo. 
.» LL.D., University of Wisconsin. LEE. Historical Jurisprudence 
BULLOCK. Essays in the Monetary History of | _ Sn%staiuton tthe Sytem Sly of te Desopmen 
the United States versity. 8vo, cloth, $3.00, net. 


By CHARLES J. BULLOCK, Ph.D., Williams College, 
ae of “The Finances of the United States from 1775 to McCURDY. History, Prophecy, and the Monuments; 


1789," ete. or, Israel and the Nations h 
Volume III. To THe Exp or THe EXILe AND THE CLOSE OF THE 
MACY. The American Party System from 1846 Semitic Recime mm Western Asta. By JAMES FREDERICK 
to 1861 McCURDY, Ph.D., LL.D. Cloth, 8vo, Completing the work. 
By JESSE MACY, LL.D., Iowa College; author of “The -_ 
English Constitution,” etc. Cloth, 12mo. NEW TESTAMENT HANDBOOKS 


VINCENT. Government in Switzerland 
Revised and Enlarged Edition. By JOHN MARTIN VIN- 
CENT, Johns Hopkins University. Cloth, 12mo. 


BACON. An Introduction to the Books of the New 
Testament 
By BENJAMIN WISNER BACON, Litt.D., D.D., Yale Univer- 
sity. Cloth, 12mo. 
GOULD. The Biblical Theology of the New Testament 


CLARK. The Distribution of Wealth By EZRA P. GOULD, D.D., author of “A Critical and 


A Theory of Wages, Interest, and Profits. By JOHN BATES ” 
CLARK, Columbia University; author of “The Philosophy of Commentary on the Gospel of Mark.” 12me, cloth, 75 ets. net 
Wealth.” 8vo, cloth, $3.00, net. NASH. The History of the Higher Criticism of the 


New Testament 


FRICKER. The Antarctic Regions By HENRY 8. NASH, author of “The Genesis of the Social 





By CARL FRICKER, Ph.D. With sixty-one illustrations, plates, Conscience,” * velation.”” 
and maps, etc. Cloth, 8vo. Just ready. $3.00. mittee at Be Cieth, Sma. 

GATES. Studies and Appreciations WILLOUGHBY. Social Justice: A Critical Essay 
Second Serirs of “Studies in Literature.” By LEWIS E. GATES, By W. W. WILLOUGHBY, Johns Hopkins University ; author of 
Harvard University. Cloth, 16mo. “An Examination of the Nature of the State.” Cloth, 8vo. 





Send for our Fall Announcement, with the new Supplementary Catalogue. 








THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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D. APPLETON & Co.’s NEW Books 











THE STORY OF THE SOLDIER 


By General G. A. FORSYTH, U.S. A. (Retired). LIllus- 
trated by R. F. Zoasaum. A new volume in the Story 
of the West Series, edited by Riptey Hironcock. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


In the great task of opening the empire west of the Missouri the 
American regular soldier has played a part as large and heroic as it is 
unknown. The purpose of this book, written by a gallant officer who 
has been a part of what he writes, is to picture the American soldier 
in the life of exploration, recounaisances, establishing posts, guarding 
wagon trains, rep ks, or battling with Coctite Indians, 
which has been so large & part of the army’s active work for a hundred 
years. To this work General Forsyth furnishes perspective and back - 
ground by tracing the origin of the regular soldier, the popular feeling 
regarding bim, and his relation to politics and the militia, his training 
and the manner in which he has borne the brunt of war at the outset 
of real war from the inception of the Government. In his task as the 
pioneer of civilization in the West the soldier is shown as explorer— 
witness the Lewis and Clark and Pitse expeditions — as the protector 
of wagon trains and railroad builders, and his active service is illus- 
trated in General Forsyth’s brilliant and dramatic accounts of the 
great Indian campaigns of the West. His story of the soldier presents 
a fresh and thrilling chapter of American history. The book does 
justice to the heroic and little appreciated figure of the regular soldier, 
and it illustrates the gallant and thankless achievements of men like 
those who have just passed from us— Lawton, Henry, and Liscum. Such 
a book has been peculiarly needed outside of its epic quality and 
thrilling interest. Americans will read it with pride and with a won- 
der not unmixed with shame that the regular soldier has been so long 
ignored by his fellow-countrymen. 





COMMODORE PAUL JONES 


By CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY, author of “ Reuben 
James,’”’ ** For the Freedom of the Seas,”’ “‘ The Grip of 
Honor,”’ ete. A new volume in the Great Commanders 
Series, edited by General James Grant Witson. 12mo, 
cloth, with photogravure portrait and maps. $1.50. 

As a writer upon naval life from the point of view of the historical 
romancer, Mr. Brady stands at the head of the American writers of 
this generation. He is a historian as well as a novelist, and his his- 
torical and biographical work has attracted marked attentien on 
account of the knowledge, the grasp of theme, and the power of sym- 
pathetic discernment which he has shown. A Life of Paul Jones by 
Mr. Brady rep a liarly felicit union of author and 
theme. There is no more picturesque and heroic figure in naval his- 
tory than that of the doughty little captain who fought and captured 
the Serapis when his own ship was sinking under him. His career 
presented features which have proved puzzling to some writers, and 
the work which Mr. Brady has done in clearing up his life, and in 
presenting a lucid narrative enriched with extracts from Paul Jones's 
more important correspondence has a peculiar and permanent value. 
Mr. Brady's vigorous style, his vivid imagination and dramatic force 
are most happily exhibited in this book. It fully deserves to be 
called more fascinating than most romances. 





THE BOERS IN WAR 


The True Story of the Burghers in the field. By HOWARD 
C, HILLEGAS, author of **Oom Paul’s People.’ Elab- 
orately illustrated with photographs by the author and 
others. Uniform with *‘Oom Paul’s People.’’ 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

“ A book of even wider interest than ‘Oom Paul’s People.’ A most 
novel and curious account of a military form that has never been 
duplicated in modern times ; exceptionally interesting. Mr. Hillegas 
has given us beyond question the best account yet published.”— 
Brooklyn Eagle. 





A Study of Life and Death by Professor N. S. SHALER of 

Harvard University. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

The lucidity and suggestiveness of Professor N. 8. Shaler’s writ- 
ings, whether they are expositions of scientific themes or discussions 
which touch upon sociological topics, will induce readers to await 
with especia] interest his forthcoming book, ‘The Individual: A 
Study of Life and Death,”’ which is a striking and noble presentation 
of the subject of death from a fresh point of view. Professor Shaler's 
book is one of deep and permanent interest. He points out that while 
the problems of natural selection and evolution have called attention 
to the results which come from the temporary quality of the individ- , 
ual, they have not heretofore led to any extended interest in the rela- 
tion of the ephemeral nature of the individual to the other individu- 
alities of the universe and to the method of its organization. In his 
preface he writes as follows : 

“In effect this book is a plea for an education as regards the place 
of the individual life in the whole of Nature which shall be consistent 
with what we know of the universe. It is a plea for an understanding 
of the relations of the person with the realm which is, in the fullest 
sense, his own; with his fellow-beings of all degrees which are his 
kinsmen ; with the past and the future of which he is an integral part. 
It is a protest against the idea, bred of many natural misconceptions, 
that a human being is something apart from its fe‘lows ; that it is born 
into the world and dies out of it into the loneliness of a supernatural 
realm. It is this seuse of isolation which, more than all else, is the 
curse of life and the sting of death.” 


THE FOOTSTEPS OF A THRONE 


A romance by MAX PEMBERTON. Uniform with ‘Kron- 
stadt’ and ** The Phantom Army.” 12mo, cloth. Illus- 


A Story of the West. By HAMLIN GARLAND. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 

Hamlin Garland has recently completed the novel which is regarded 
as the 
The title is ‘The Eagle’s Heart," and the story presents an epic of the 
West, wherein the hero with “the eagle’s heart” goes westward and 
exters upon the strange and picturesque life of the plains. 


Max Pemberton’s brilliant pen has shown that the true romancer” 
lives to-day. Mr. Pemberton chooses the presew and not the histor- 
ical past, and he proves that the life of to-day m.ay suggest romance, 
mystery, incident, and adventure in as fascinating forms as the life of 
the days of lance and armor. His new novel deais with Russian social 
and political intrigue, a field wherein he is fully at home. There isa 
charming love story which is carried through a stirring series of ad- 
ventures to a fortunate end. Mr. Pemberton’s romance, which is full 
of life and vivid in its unflagging interest, shows perhaps the highest 
mark which he has reached in his successful career as a romancer. 


KING STORK OF THE NETHERLANDS 


A romance of the days of the Dutch Republic. By ALBERT 
LEE, author of ** The Key of the Holy House,” and “A 
Gentleman Pensioner.”’ ‘* Appletons’ Town and Country 
Library.”’ 12mo, cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 

Mr. Lee has earned a brilliant reputation within the last two years 
as a novelist of the Dutch Republic. His new romance, with its thril- 
ing tale of the betrayal of William and his people by the faithless 
ruler in whom they trusted, sketches in a singularly vivid fashion a 
chapter of history which cannot be read without deep interest and 

motion. 
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and most important literary work that he has yet done. 
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THE ARCHITECTURE OF THE MIND. 


In the history of architecture there have 
been two predominant types, the Greek and 
the Gothic. Each of them has undergone his- 
torical modifications, in accordance with the 
changing needs of mankind, but each has 
nevertheless remained true to its fundamental 
ideal. In the case of Greek architecture, that 
ideal has comprised unity of design, symmetry 
of construction, and simple definite relations 
between the several parts. In the case of 
Gothic architecture, it has meant more atten- 
tion to detail than to the general plan, a dis- 
regard of severely proportioned lines, and a 
certain degree of confusion of aim. The dif- 
ference between the Parthenon and “ the Bible 
of Amiens,” for example, illustrates a funda- 





mental divergence of method and of aspiration ; 
the two ideal types are here exhibited in the 
strongest of possible contrasts. 

Transferring now our attention from the 
single field of architecture tothe broader domain 
of art in general, we find the same contrast of 
type exhibited wherever we look, although we 
broaden our terms to correspond with the wider 
view, and now say classical and romantic, in- 
stead of simply saying Greek and Gothic. The 
Parthenon is classical art, but so also are the 
* Antigone” and the Hermes of Olympia and 
the Pompeian frescoes. So also are the fugues 
of Bach and the canvases of David, and the 
“ Hellenics” of Landor. On the other hand, 
Amiens cathedral is romantic art, but so also 
are the sculptures of Michelangelo and the 
plays of Shakspeare and the paintings of Ros- 
setti. In some sense even, as a foreshadowing 
of the romanticism of the modern Christian 
world, the measures of Pindar and of Virgil 
escape from the restraints of the classical spirit, 
and take the freer range which we attribute 
primarily to the form of art which it was the 
province of the Middle Ages and the Renais- 
sance to develope in all its fulness of creative 
splendor. 

It does not seem to us an altogether fanciful 
analogy to find in the domain of the intellectual 
life, as distinguished from the creative, a sim- 
ilar divergence of fundamental types. We find 
the intellect whose characteristics are unity 
and symmetry and definite relationship of ac- 
tivities ; and we find the intellect with whose 
characteristics these are strongly contrasted, 
to which they are often diametrically opposed. 
In the first category we have the makers of 
systems, the men whose works exhibit an archi- 
tectonic character so evident that our attention 
is directed to the coherent whole rather than 
to the separate details. That is, each detail, 
however significant in itself, becomes much 
more significant when considered in relation 
to the entire logical structure. Such an intel- 
lect keeps itself well in hand, restrains the 
tendency to capricious expression, is firmly 
based upon certain fundamental ideas, and 
brings every vagrant fancy wherewith it is beset 
to the primary test of this essential conformity. 
We recognize this type of mind in Euclid, in 
Aquinas, in Spinoza, in Kant, and in Mr. 
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Herbert Spencer. In each individual case, we 
realize that the work must stand or fall as a 
whole, that, given a logical method of proced- 
ure, it will stand if the foundations are sound, 
and that if they are shaky the entire structure 
must totter to its fall. 

In the second of our categories we find those 
discursive intellects that are content to exhibit 
the separate facets of truth as it is revealed to 
them, that take sufficient satisfaction in its 
sparkling gleam, and make no effort to bring 
the light to a single focus. They feel instine- 
tively that truth as a whole must be self-con- 
sistent, and leave to more systematic minds 
the task of reconciling seeming contradictions 
and of elucidating whatever appears paradox- 
ical. Such minds, when actively at work, live 
intensely in the present moment, leaving the 
past and the future to care for themselves, and 
giving slight heed to the accusation of inconsist- 
ency. To this intellectual type we accredit 
Cicero (the epistolary and philosophical Cicero) 
Montaigne, Samuel Johnson (with all his 
crabbed prejudices), Voltaire, Hume, Ruskin, 
and Emerson. Probably the traditional clas- 
sification which makes of all men by nature 
either Aristotelians or Platonists is not very 
different from that which we have here sought 
to indicate. 

Each of these contrasted modes of the intel- 
lectual life has its own particular attendant 
dangers, and each needs the corrective influ- 
ence of the other. In the former case, there 
is always the danger of doctrinaireism, of twist- 
ing the truth to fit the preconceived scheme, of 
seeking to demand acceptance by the sheer 
force of logical coherency. Reverting to our 
architectural figure, there is always the danger 
of magnifying the importance of the structure 
qua structure, and of the consequent failure to 
adapt it to human needs. In the latter case, 
there is always the danger of encouraging a 
lax mental habit, of holding the requirements of 
logic too cheap, of allowing the impulse or the 
emotion of the moment to usurp the sway of 
the sovereign reason. The resulting structure 
is apt to be comparable to one of these com- 
posite buildings in which the eye is engaged by 
many fascinating details, but in which it can 
take no satisfaction as a whole. 

The natural bent of each individual who 
leads the intellectual life in any sort will fix 
the essential type to be aimed at. Each type 
has its peculiar satisfactions no less than its 
peculiar dangers. There are some who can 
conceive of no other ambition than that which 








seeks to make life of one piece, to shape its 
intellectual activities into a consistent whole. 
Every new idea must be brought to the test of 
those already accepted, must be examined and 
reéxamined in the light of the principles that 
have been adopted as fundamentally important. 
This attitude toward truth is maintained at the 
cost of much strenuous endeavor, the severe 
repression of many a natural impulse, and the 
stern rejection of many a pleasing fancy. 
Viewed in retrospect, the reward seems suffi- 
cient ; but it is hard to keep the chords of the 
mind strung to the requisite pitch, and the 
temptation at times becomes great to break 
loose from the stiffening bonds of prescription, 
and give unimpeded play to the faculties. 
Minds of the other type — and this is no doubt 
the prevailing one — are considerably freer in 
their activities, and thereby more receptive of 
new impressions. The hobgoblin inconsistency 
has no terrors for them ; they are prepared at 
any time to take a new intellectual start, to 
ignore past conclusions, and to formulate fresh 
ones in accordance with the new light in which 
some truth seems to stand revealed. The pure 
reason is no longer the sole dictator of thought, 
but shares its empire in some measure with the 
forces that control the emotional life. This 
attitude finds its satisfactions in the intense 
realizations of the moment which it permits, in 
the part which it allows to the sense of won- 
der, and in the ever-alluring prospect of com- 
ing upon new gateways of truth. To declare 
for one or the other of these attitudes is prob- 
ably futile ; each thinking mind finds its choice 
already made by the time the instinctive and 
unconscious period of thought is past. And 
whether the philosophy of conduct be built up 
by the logical method of a Spinoza or by the 
haphazard method of a Montaigne, the prac- 
tical outcome is apt to be much the same with 
minds of normal endowment. 

We have discussed these contrasting men- 
tal attitudes with reference to the individuals 
whom they primarily concern ; let us in con- 
clusion discuss them with reference to their 
influence upon the stream of human thought. 
In the long run, do the systematic thinkers 
determine the intellectual currents of history, 
leaving only its eddies and surface-ripples to 
be shaped by the discursive thinkers? Our 
first thought is that they do. When we think 
of the immense authority, exercised for cen- 
tury after century, of an Aristotle or an 
Aquinas, it seems as if such were the only in- 
tellectual forces that have counted. But a little 
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reflection will bring the counter-opinion into 
view, and make us doubt our hasty initial as- 
sumption. Systems have their day and become 
stripped of their authority, whereas no sincere 
expression of the human spirit, struck out in 
the glow of some moment of intense vision, 
ever wholly loses its validity. This is why the 
poets, on the whole, have influenced the thoughts 
of men more than the philosophers. We may 
take leave to doubt whether the “Summa 
Theologice ”’ has, all things considered, proved 
so potent and penetrating an influence upon 
religious thought as the “De Imitatione 
Christi,” and we may confidently assert that, 
in the total reckoning, philosophical thought 
owes a greater debt to Plato than it does to 
Aristotle. The influence of the unsystematic 
writers is less imposing, but it seems to be 
farther-reaching than that of the architectonic 
thinkers. It is, after all, the open mind that 
makes possible all intellectual progress, and 
the mind of the systematic philosopher has too 
often but a single outlook, which may be in 
the wrong direction, turned toward the fading 
past rather than toward the glowing future of 
human thought. 








NIETZSCHE AND HIS PHILOSOPHY. 


By the death of Friedrich Nietzche, the world 
has lost the most radical philosopher of the century, 
and one of the most picturesquely eccentric figures 
in all literature. While at first he was under the 
influence of the philosophy of Schopenhauer and 
the artistic and wsthetic views of Richard Wagner, 
he soon entered the arena as an absolutely inde- 
pendent thinker, with an entirely original philoso- 
phy, whose avowed object was to reform all modern 
culture, yea, to bring about a new epoch in the 
history of human civilization. 

The aphoristical style of the works of this second 
and principal period of Nietzsche’s literary activity 
was a departure from all precedent. His work was 
done almost exclusively in the open air. Stopping 
still in his walks, or lying outstretched in a Swiss 
or Italian landscape, he would fix upon loose sheets 
the thoughts on men and things which crossed his 
brain, recording all the joy and pain of his soul in 
scintillating epigrams, fuli of deep thought, boldness, 
and sarcasm. Undoubtedly he has devoted much 
labor to the polishing of his sentences, so as to find 
the most expressive word, the most picturesque 
phrase, the most striking simile. His sentences have 
an enrapturing splendor, a bewitching grace, and a 
dramatic animation to which must very largely be 
attributed the great effect which his works have 
had upon his readers. Even those who do not 
admit the inspiration of Nietzsche the prophet, 











ean relish Nietzsche the writer. He never wearies 
the reader by following the same train of thought 
for more than a page at a time, though it is true 
that the same idea crops up in fragmentary form 
over and over again. But no less wonderful than 
his power of language are the scope and breadth of 
his observations, the depth of his borings into the 
human heart, the boldness of his inconoclasm, the 
Promethean presumption with which he tramples 
under foot all the received standards of morality. 

The starting point of Nietzsche’s philosophy is 
the formula that the “ will to power” is the main- 
spring of life. “What is good ?” he asks. “ All that 
increases the feeling of power, will to power, power 
itself, in man.” “What ishappiness?” “The feeling 
that power increases, that resistance is overcome.” 

The will to power is the tendency of every man 
to assert his ego, to give dominance to his inten- 
tions. Nietzsche finds not only in all the manifes- 
tations of unadulterated human nature, but of 
nature generally, this tyrannical and inexorable 
assertion of claims to power. Now, if one aims at 
predominance and extension of power, it means 
subordination and subjection for another. Then 
only can a higher culture be created, where there 
are two clearly distinguishable castes, the one to do 
the work of society, the other to enjoy true leisure, 
a caste of compulsory workers and a caste of free 
or voluntary workers. The ennoblement of the 
human race— or, as Nietzsche calls it, — the eleva- 
tion of the type of “man” —is the work of an 
aristocratic society, of a state of castes built upon 
suppression, subjection, and force. A thoroughly 
felt and asserted difference between class and class, 
the continuous looking down by the dominant caste 
upon their subjects and tools, and the equally con- 
tinuous practice of the two castes in commanding 
and obeying, respectively, result in what Nietzsche 
styles the “pathos of distance.” Without this, 
there could never have arisen that other more mys- 
terious pathos, that desire for a constantly growing 
increase of the distance within the soul itself, the 
evolution of ever higher conditions, in short, the 
elevation of the type of man. 

A healthy aristocracy which will be a guarantee 
of ascending culture cannot exist, according to 
Nietzsche, unless it realizes that it is itself the aim 
and object of human society. It must necessarily 
accept without the slightest scruples of conscience 
the sacrifice of countless human beings who for its 
sake must be depreciated to imperfect beings, to 
slaves and tools. The root of such an aristocracy 
is the conviction that society does not exist for its 
own sake, but merely as the frame and ground- 
work upon which a select kind of being, to-wit, 
that aristocracy, rises to the height of its task, the 
elevation of the type of man; comparable to those 
climbing plants of Java which with their arms em- 
brace the oak tree so long that finally they creep and 
rise high above it, but, supported by it, develop 
and exhibit their crown in a higher and freer sphere. 

Thus, egoism, according to Nietzsche, is an 
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essential attribute of the noble soul which accepts 
the fact of its egoism without any question mark, 
without the slightest feeling of hardness, force, or 
arbitrariness ; on the contrary, as something which 
is founded in the very nature of things, as some- 
thing which is justice itself. The noble soul admits 
that there are others entitled to equal rights with 
itself; it honors itself in them and in the rights 
which it accords to them; it doubts not that the ex- 
change of honors and privileges is of the essence 
of all commerce between equals. 

It is clear to Nietzsche that a dominant class 
must have different forms and views of life than a 
serving class. In his review of the many different 
systems of morality, be they coarser or finer, which 
among different peoples and at different times have 
governed the conduct of men, Nietzsche discovers 
two general types: a morality of aristocracy, which 
he calls Master Morality, and a morality of the domi- 
nated class, which he calls Slave Morality. Mas- 
ter Morality distinguishes between good and bad ; 
Slave Morality between good and evil. In the 
case of Master Morality, the exultation and pride 
of the soul is valued as “ good,” while everything 
contrary to these conditions of the soul is valued 
as “bad.” “Good” is everything which the high- 
minded nobleman does ; “ bad” or contemptible, is 
everything which the noble spirit dislikes. Bad 
and contemptible is the coward, the uneasy, the small, 
the suspicious, the conventionally moral, the relig- 
iously scrupulous, the one who is ever thinking of 
narrow utility, the one who humbles himself, the dog 
kind of man who tolerates mistreatment of himself. 

Thus all noble morality and view of life arise 
from aristocracy’s triumphant approval of its own 
doings. Not so with the morality and view of life 
of all dominated and dependent classes, the so-called 
Slave Morality. There the hatred of aristocracy, 
the craving for an alleviation of their condition, is 
uppermost in their moral valuations. The slave 
has a justifiable suspicion of everything which is 
honored as good by the dominant class. For what- 
ever is there “ good” must needs hurt the oppressed, 
and is therefore regarded as “evil” in Slave 
Morality. On the other hand, the slaves have 
gratitude and appreciation for all the qualities 
which tend to lighten the burdens of the suffering 
and oppressed —like pity, charity, warm hearted- 
ness, patience, industry, kindness. All these quali- 
ties are in Slave Morality classed as “ good.” 

And now we can understand Nietzsche’s form- 
ula, “beyond good and evil.” It means a realm 
removed from Slave Morality, in which men are 
“ superior to the illusions of moral sentiment.” 

Nietzsche deplores that in the battle between 
Master Morality and Slave Morality, between 
Roman aristocratic method of valuation on the one 
hand and Jewish-Christian-plebeian on the other, 
the latter has been victorious along the whole line. 
The entire European civilization has received its 
decisive feature through the catchwords of Slave 
Morality, “good” and “evil.” Hence the ten- 











dency of European culture towards producing a 
coddied, pitiful, weak, and low-minded race, by 
valuing the greatest good to the greatest number 
as the highest maxim of society. This crime against 
life should be reversed by a thoroughgoing “re. 
valuing” of ethical values. This tendency should 
be arrested by aristocracy. It should deliver itself 
from the enervating principles of “ good and evil,” 
should place itself “ beyond good and evil,” should 
accept the only mode of valuation becoming to it, 
namely, the distinction between “good” and 
“bad” or “contemptible;” it should again as- 
sume the reins of mastery, subjugate the masses 
and spoliate them for its purposes; in short, it 
should again hold in high regard, and bring to fur- 
ther development, the proud instincts innate in 
man, and thereby save at least itself from degener- 
ation and decadence. With this achievement, a 
new, a higher, a more beautifal, a more powerful 
type of man will have been created. This ideal 
type Nietzsche calls “‘ Uebermensch ’”— over-man, 
beyond-man. To cultivate these noble instincts, 
to breed this higher race everywhere and in suffli- 
cient numbers to fulfil their historical mission, 
Nietzsche advises those who confess this master 
morality of “good” and “bad”—the “emanci- 
pated spirits,” as he calls them — to live in solitude, 
away from the pitiable morality of the present so- 
ciety, which must make life unbearable to them. 
In “Thus spake Zarathustra,” Nietzsche apos- 
trophises these free spirits and prepares them for 
their tremendous task. 

One may easily imagine that this apostle of aris- 
tocracy has no patience with the doctrine of the 
equal rights of man. He thunders against it in a 
dozen keys and in a hundred variations. 

“The bloody farce with which the French Revolution 
played itself out, its ‘ immorality,’ is of little account to me ; 
what I hate is its Rousseau-morality — the so-called ‘ truths’ 
of the Revolution with which it operates to the present day, 
and wins over to itself all the shallow and mediocre, The 
doctrine of equality! But there exists no deadlier poison ; 
for it seems to be preached by justice itself, while it does 
away with justice. . . . ‘ Equality to the equal, inequality to 
the unequal ’—that would be the true teaching of justice ; and 
the corollary likewise, ‘ Never make the unequal equal.’— 
That such dreadful and bloody events happened around the 
doctrine of equality, has given a sort of glory end luridness 
to this * modern idea’ par excellence ; so that the Revolution 
as a spectacle has seduced even the noblest minds. That is, 
after all, no reason for esteeming it any higher.”’ 

Nietzsche is the deadly foe of Christian morality, 
of the teachings of the Church, because it antag- 
onizes the preservative instincts of life as sinful, as 
temptations ; because it is inimical to happiness on 
earth; because it takes the part of the weak and 
the low against the higher type of man. He regards 
the concepts of “ the other world,” “ last judgment,” 
“immortality of the soul,” as inventions of the 
priest, as torture instruments by which he designed 
to and did become master. He arraigns the man 
of to-day, who cannot be ignorant of these things, 
for still professing Christianity. With terrible force 
he exposes our hypocrisy by contrasting our un- 
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Christian acts in public and private life with our 
Christian professions. Says he: 


“What happens to the last sentiment of seemliness, of 
respect for ourselves, when our statesmen even, otherwise a 
very unbiased species of men, and practical Anti-Christians 
through and through, call themselves Christians at the present 
day, and go to the communion? . . . A prince at the head of 
his regiments, splendid as the expression of the selfishness 
and elation of his nation, — but, without any shame, confess- 
ing himself a Christian! . . . Whom then does Christianity 
deny? What does it call the ‘world’? To be a soldier, a 
judge, a patriot ; to defend one’s self ; to guard one’s honor ; 
to seek one’s advantage; to be proud... . All practice of 
every hour, all instincts, all valuations realizing themselves 
in deeds, are at present Anti-Christian ; what a monster of 
falsity must modern man be that he nevertheless is not 
ashamed to be still called a Christian.”’ 


Nietzsche’s great mistake was to fight all tradi- 
tional morality as such, because some of its teachings 
were repulsive to him, because some of its teachers, 
especially the early disciples of Christ, went so far 
as to demand the annihilation of all natural instincts 


- of man. The code of Christian morality, with its 


rigid asceticism, its thorough negation of every 
positive desire or will, can certainly not be more 
mistaken than Nietzsche’s immoralism, with its un- 
bounded license, self-glorification, and self-indul- 
gence. If it is really necessary to revise our code of 
morals —and that might be admitted, — then the 
first thing necessary is to overcome this one-sided 
prejudice against the traditional concepts of moral- 
ity as a whole. 

The essence and end of all morality is the liber- 
ating of some latent force which is needed for the 
solution of the problems of civilization. The work 
of Christianity was to prepare and fit the half-bar- 
barous peoples of Europe for the task of civilization, 
for which there was slumbering in them an abun- 
dance of latent power. But this latent power had 
first to be made free and available by a thorough 
cleansing of their hearts and minds from the brutal 
instincts and desires, the coarse and primitive 
thoughts and views which possessed them. The 
purgative applied by Christianity to accomplish 
this cleansing process was asceticism, the negation 
of the senses. It was an heroic remedy; but 
whether too heroic or not, one might well pause for 
an answer. It is this remedy which Nietzsche so 
severely condemns. He judges all morality merely 
by its negative means and methods. Many of these 
we can and do safely dispense with nowadays, 
many of these we might in our present state of civi- 
lization recognize even as evils. Nietzsche has 
irrefutably established the hollowness and hypocrisy 
of many a paragraph in our code of morality. We 
might even disregard some of its positive commands. 
For example, it is not necessary that we should 
love our neighbor as well ag we do ourselves, and 
we do not do it, either. But with all that, unless 
we are willing to respect the rights of others, 
whether rich or poor, mighty or weak; unless we 
accord equal opportunities to all, no matter how 
constituted ; unless we fight selfishness and condemn 
the spoliation of the weak and unfortunate, there is 





an end of civilized society, and we resolve ourselves 
into a band of brutes. The aggregate of human 
happiness is certainly more increased by uplifting 
the masses than by the elevation of the few through 
the humbling of the many. 

Nor are the concepts of God, immortality, heaven 
and hell, indispensable; for we know there are 
men, and many of them, who without such beliefs 
are honest and honorable, kind, and tolerant; who 
love truth, despise falsehood, practice charity, con- 
quer egoism, all without hope of reward or fear of 
punishment in this or another world; who recognize 
the exietence of moral laws of nature, as they do 
the laws of the physical world; who are ethical to 
the core without believing in any creed; who are 
religious without religion. No, it is not necessary 
to be a Christian, nor even a believer in any posi- 
tive religion, to admit that without morality (by 
which, it will be perceived, I do not mean the whole 
traditional code of morals) the world would be 
chaos. Nietzsche, however, arraigns the whole 
— as a positive evil, as inimical to the instincts 
of life. 

The trouble with Nietzsche's criticisms is that 
he became so enamored of the one fixed idea that 
the many must be kept in subjugation in order that 
the few might be the stronger, freer, nobler, and 
happier, which idea he expresses by the formula 
“ pathos of distance,” that our civilization — which 
tends to diffuse light and warmth, freedom and 
happiness, to strengthen the weak, to free the en- 
slaved, to enlighten the ignorant, to elevate the low 
—appears from his view point as decadence and 
degeneration. He complains that our civilization 
and its methods are “anti-natural.” Of course 
they are. Civilization and naturalness are neces- 
sarily contradictory terms. But to return to natur- 
alness would be to efface history, to retrace our 
steps to the cradle of the human family — not that 
cradle which is supposed to have stood in Paradise, 
but the one to which Darwin refers; to become 
cannibals or beasts of prey. This is certainly not 
Nietzsche’s ideal. If not, why thunder against 
“anti-naturalness” ? 

Has Nietzsche’s ingenious, brilliant, and original 
attempt to arrest the victorious course of socialism, 
to resist the powerful onslaught of the masses in 
their fight for economic and social equality, any 
chance of success? I think not. His aristocratic 
theory, the principles of his “beyond morality,” 
run directly counter to the ethical evolution of man- 
kind for millenniums. This evolution clearly tends 
to increase constantly the circle of those who are 
permitted to participate in the blessings of civiliza- 
tion, the advantages of education, the opportunities 
of free government. The wheel of history runs 
with irresistible force in the direction of uplifting 
the masses. Its course cannot be stopped even by 
the extraordinary power and genius of a Nietzsche, 
for it is propelled by that mightiest of all forces — 


Humanity. Si1amuND ZEISLER. 
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JAMES MARTINEAU: A STUDyY.* 





No sweeping disparagement of Mr. Jack- 
son’s learned and thoughtful life of James 
Martineau is intended when we say that the 
general reader is likely to find it lacking in 
the order of facts which, since Boswell, have 
formed the recognized staple of biography. 
Dr. Martineau certainly was not the ideal 
quarry for a Boswell. He seems to have led, 
so far as is humanly possible, the purely intel- 
lectual life, and his memory is not of the sort 
about which anecdotes naturally cluster. Still, 
we think that the portrait drawn by Mr. Jack- 
son is unduly deficient in warmth and color, 
and that had he shown us more of Dr. Mar- 
tineau as Dr. Martineau showed himself to 
those who knew him familiarly in life, he would 
have produced a more life-like as well as a 
more attractive picture. In fact, the impres- 
sion one gets of Dr. Martineau from Mr. Jack- 
son’s (in point of ordinary biographical detail) 
somewhat lean and unsatisfying pages suggests 
Heine’s description of Mme. de Staél’s con- 
ception of the Germans — a race of men, that 
is to say, “ without livers, mere animated pieces 
of virtue wandering over snowfields, and dis- 
coursing of naught but morals and philosophy.” 
Even in that section of his book which is pro- 
fessedly devoted to the portrayal of Dr. Mar- 
tineau “The Man,” it is rather mainly as the 
austere exemplar of high moral and intellectual 
living that Mr. Jackson elects to consider his 
hero; and this, he thinks, should “ suffice” 
for his readers. ‘Of the quiet hours spent 
with him,” he disappointingly assumes, “ I 
need not tell.” 

* Suffice that they fixed in my mind the impression 
of a sage, a hero, and a saint; of one who might con- 
verse with Plato, and dare with Luther, and revere 
with Tauler; an habitué of the Academy, who thrilled 
to the Categorical Imperative, and who knelt at the 
Cross.” 

To the Kantian inquirer it will be pleasant and 
significant to learn that Dr. Martineau was at 
once a Christian, and to some extent a walker 
in the “ olive grove of Academe,” and that he 
could also “thrill to the Categorical Impera- 
tive”; but we suspect the plain reader, who 
seeks in biography mainly the portrait of a 
man, will sigh for something more concrete and 
* James Martingacv: A Study and a Biography. By Rev. 


A. W. Jackson. With portraits. Boston: Little, Brown, 
& Co. 








definite than is to be found in these scholastic 
flights of Mr. Jackson’s. 

Simplicity of style is a merit which Mr, 
Jackson seems at times to consciously avoid, 
especially in that section of his book where it 
ought to be cultivated. For instance, after 
teliing us in plain English that Dr. Martinean 
was in figure a “spare ” man, he carefully adds, 
“Of adipose tissue he had no superfluity”; 
while the birth of a child is thus chronicled - 
* Anon another came to bless them, a baby 
Helen, an angel visitant that stayed not long.” 

But whatever may be Mr. Jackson’s short- 
comings as a narrator of simple events, and as 
a biographer in the usual and we think the 
proper sense of the term, there can hardly be 
a question as to his signal merits as a critical 
though in general acquiescent and admiring 
expositor of Dr. Martineau’s philosophico- 
religious creed and teaching. As an exposi- 
tion, therefore, of Dr. Martineau’s teaching, 
and as an account of the progressive steps by 
which the force of that teaching was borne in 
upon a mind not altogether inclined to accept 
it as true in its entirety, Mr. Jackson’s book 
must be pronounced a most satisfying and nu- 
tritive one. Mr. Jackson’s original plan, in 
preparing the volume, was to present a simple 
account of Dr. Martineau’s life, to be followed 
by an analysis of his doctrines. “As I medi- 
tated, however,” he says, * the thought occurred 
to me that I might make the volume not only 
an account of Dr. Martineau, but also an utter- 
ance of my own mind; and these two aims 
have ruled my labor.” After briefly outlining 
the general course of his own gradual conver- 
sion to the opinions of his master, Mr. Jackson 
adds, “* Thus have I toiled on, as serenely sat- 
isfied with Dr. Martineau as was John Fiske 
with Herbert Spencer when he wrote the elo- 
quent volumes of his Cosmic Philosophy.” 

James Martineau came of French Huguenot 
stock, his refugee ancestor being Gaston Mar- 
tineau of Bergerac, who came to England after 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, and 
settled at Norwich, where he practiced as a 
surgeon. It was at Norwich that James Mar- 
tineau was born, on April 21,1805. From 
eight to fourteen years of age he attended the 
Norwich grammar school, whence he was trans- 
ferred, at the instance of his sister Harriet, to 
a boarding school at Bristol, then under the 
head-mastership of Dr. Lant Carpenter, whose 
influence upon his rarely promising pupil 
proved to be as abiding as it was wholesome. 
On Dr. Carpenter, as on two later preceptors of 
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Dr. Martineau’s, James Kenrick and Charles 
Wellbeloved, Mr. Jackson bestows some appre- 
ciative pages. After two years at Bristol Dr. 
Martineau studied mechanical engineering in 
the works of Mr. Fox, of Derby; but a year 
spent in this not altogether congenial pursuit 
sufficed ; and he announced his desire to enter 
the ministry, much to the disappointment of 
his father, who saw in the change the surren- 
der of a calling that ensured a comfortable 
livelihood for one which, outside the Establish- 
ment, meant comparative poverty. The son’s 
wish prevailed, however, and Dr. Martineau 
accordingly entered Manchester College, then 
at York, a school of liberal divinity, which 
had at the period of Dr. Martineau’s under- 
graduateship already accomplished the tran- 
sition to the older type of Unitarianism. 
Later on, says Mr. Jackson, it took on Unit- 
arianism of the more modern type, which anon 
under Martineau it further unfolded, and aow 
under Drummond reflects its fullest develop. 
ment. The course at Manchester College was 


' five years; and these for James Martineau 


were years of intense application— or, as John 
Kenrick put it, of “intemperate study.” He 
worked by a theory which he thus stated in 
later years : 

“TI remember thinking that the use of education was 
to correct the weakness of nature, rather than to develop 
its strength, which would take care of itself ; and so I 
gave double time to whatever I disliked, and reserved 
my favorite studies for spare moments of comparatively 
tired will.” 

In 1827, at the age of twenty-two, Mar- 
tineau completed his college course, and was 
“admitted to preach.” In 1828 he was for- 
mally ordained, according to the Presbyterian 
usage. Dr. Martineau’s early Presbyterian- 
ism was, however, as Mr. Jackson carefully 
points out, English, not Scotch, a material 
distinction, as the American must be reminded. 

“In America the name Presbyterian suggests John 
Knox and the Assembly’s Catechism; while in England 
for the last three hundred years there has been a Pres- 
byterianism that writes its history from the days of 
Baxter, whose broad and tolerant spirit it has reflected. 
A ruling principle with it has been, that there shall be 
no binding dogma. . . . Indeed it is the antecedent of 
English Unitarianism; and a large number of the Uni- 
tarian churches in England to-day, and nearly all those 
of Ireland, are Presbyterian in their history. . . . The 
church, then, that ordained Mr. Martineau, stood for 
the heresy of the day.” : 

After a year of schoolmastering and preach- 
ing at Bristol Martineau was called to the 
co-pastoral office at the Eustace Street Pres- 
byterian Church in Dublin, his colleague and 
the senior incumbent being Dr. Taylor, for- 








merly of Norwich. The settlement was a 
pleasant one, with a sufficient income, and a 
demand upon his time and strength not excess- 
ive. In addition to taking pupils in Hebrew 
and the higher mathematics, Dr. Martineau 
was enabled to compile a new hymn-book for 
his church, which was sorely needed, and which 
was published in 1831. A sermon on “ Peace 
in Division,” printed in 1830, seems to have 
been the earliest of his published works. On 
the death of Dr. Taylor, Mr. Martineau came, 
or might have come, had he chosen to do so, 
by succession to his place. But here an insu- 
perable obstacle (insuperable to the morally 
high-strung Martineau, that is) presented 
itself, in the extraordinary form of an un- 
expected increase of salary. This increase of 
£100. proved on examination to be a share of 
ancient Regium Donum, latterly a parliamen- 
tary grant, but originally a royal bounty be- 
stowed by Charles I. upon the Presbyterians 
of Ireland to secure their loyalty, and thus in 
the nature of a bribe. Many good men had 
received it unquestioningly, making, perhaps, 
no nice scrutiny into its origin, or into its 
essential character. But to the fine sense of 
Mr. Martineau the taint of bribery clung to it 
still ; and there were, besides, other reasons 
why a decidedly scrupulous man must reject it. 
In the first place the Bounty was a “ religious 
monopoly ” — it was a sum received from the 
taxation of all, but diverted to the benefit of 
a few. 

“The people gave; only Presbyterians received. 
Quakers, Free-Thinkers, Catholics, were taxed with 
the rest, and for the support of a worship in which 
they did not participate and with which they had no 
sympathy. Were the question brought to those who pay 
this fund whether they would subscribe for the mainte- 
nance of Presbyterian worship, there could be no doubt 


of their refusal. It was not, therefore, a ‘free-will 
offering,’ but an exaction upon reluctant consciences.” 


In the second place, Martineau conceived 
that his acceptance from the State of a stipend 
for which he did no service to the State was 
equivalent to the holding of a sinecure — 
either that, or,-—— were he, in his sacerdotal 
character, to earn the Bounty by doing service 
for it, — a secularization of his office to which 
he could not bea party. Thirdly, State remun- 
eration seemed to him a bar to the progress 
of religious thought, for it created an obliga- 
tion, direct or implied, which must act as a 
check on the free utterance of opinion. 
Fourthly, State support of religion he held to 
be injurious to the “credit and influence of 
Christianity.” It will be suspected that you 
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“hold for pay the faith you are paid merely 
for holding.” In fine, Dr. Martineau concluded 
that one of two things must be: either the 
church must give up the Bounty, or else he 
and the church must part company. The 
first alternative was voted on by the congre- 
gation, and Dr. Martineau’s party was defeated 
by one vote. 

From Dublin Dr. Martineau passed to the 
ministry of the Paradise Street Chapel at 
Liverpool, of which church he became sole 
pastor in 1835. In 1836 appeared his first 
original book, “ The Rationale of Religious 
Inquiry” ; and in 1839 he was the leading 
champion of Unitarianism in the celebrated 
«Liverpool Controversy” —a spirited theo- 
logical battle royal which greatly delighted 
the contest-loving public, and of which Mr. 
Jackson gives an entertaining account. Dr. 
Martineau and his colleagues seem to have 
carried rather too many guns for their Anglican 
opponents, who drew away at the close of the 
combat in a badly riddled and demoralized, if 
aot exactly sinking condition. 

In 1840 came Dr. Martineau’s appointment 
as Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy 
and Political Economy in Manchester New 
College — an event which “ determined his 
life to Philosophy conjointly with Theology.” 
His introductory lecture contained the follow- 
ing passage, which seems especially worth 
quoting in a day when “ Anglo-Saxonism ” is 
widely proclaimed as the final and choicer ex- 
pression of civilization, which may be propa- 
gated even with the sword. 


“Complaints are often made of the uncertain and 
shadowy results from all speculative science: and 
certainly it will construct no docks; lay no railways; 
weave no cotton; and, if civilization is to be measured 
exclusively by the scale and grandeur of its material 
elements, we can claim for our subject no large oper- 
ation on human improvement. To use the words of 
Novalis, . . . ‘ Philosophy can bake no bread; but it 
ean procure for us God, freedom, and immortality.’ 

What periods could be least well spared from 
the progress of civilization? Surely, the golden ages 
of philosophy in Greece, and its revival in modern 
England, France, and Germany. What are the names, 
whose loss from the annals of our race would introduce 
the most terrible and dreary changes in its subsequent 
advance ? Those of Plato and Aristotle in the ancient 
world; of Bacon, Locke, and Kant in more recent 
times: and it is surely easier to conceive what we should 
have been without Homer, that without Socrates.” 


In 1848 Dr. Martineau went to Germany, 
where he remained fifteen months, studying, 
mainly under Trendelenburg, logic and the 
history of philosophy, which led to Greek 
philosophical studies, the effect of which was, 





as he said, “a new intellectual birth.” Ger. 
man Philosophy was of course not neglected 
at its fount. Mr. Jackson concludes : 

« The effect of these studies, however, was something 
more than enlarged knowledge; from their influence 
the deflection from the Necessarian view which Mill 
had detected reached to conscious and complete repu- 
diation. He was converted to that spiritual philosophy 
of which through all his toilsome life he was to be a 
fervid apostle.” 

Manchester New College was moved to Lon- 
don in 1853; and in 1857 Dr. Martineau, 
resigning from his Liverpool pastorate, went 
to the metropolis to give his whole time to the 
College. It was not until 1872, however, that 
he finally laid dewn his pulpit burden, by re- 
signing his office at Little Portland Street 
Chapel — that modest, slimly-attended, ill-fur- 
nished little tabernacle where, said Sir Charles 
Lyell bitterly, “England hid her greatest 
preacher.” 

In 1866 Dr. Martineau was the centre of a 
heated controversy, the occasion of which was 
his nomination to the chairof Logic and Mental 
Philosophy in University College. The pro- 
fessorial body were as a unit in his favor ; but 
in the Council bitter opposition was encoun- 
tered, led by George Grote. Of Dr. Marti- 
neau’s fitness in point of attainments there was 
of course no question ; but the College was a 
secular foundation, and Dr. Martineau was a 
theologian, which was sufficient to prompt the 
hostility of Mr. Grote. He was, moreover, a 
Unitarian ; and this was sufficient to determine 
the opposition of a section of the Council who 
might perhaps have brooked a theologian had 
his divinity been of the orthodox stripe. The 
vote on the issue was a tie, and the chairman 
decided against Dr. Martineau. 

Mr. Jackson’s version of the story of the 
estrangement between Dr. Martineau and his 
sister Harriet is interesting, and goes to show 
that the alienation was all on one side — on the 
side, that is, of the brilliant and warm-hearted, 
if somewhat mutable and impetuous sister. 

Mr. Jackson has brought to his task special 
qualifications for it, and it was undertaken by 
him, we believe, with the warm approval of 
Dr. Martineau. His book is primarily one of 
scholarship and exposition; but it is full of 
the traces of an independent and inquiring 
mind. As a Boswellian portrait it might well, 
we repeat, have been fuller. As a study of 
Dr. Martineau the religious teacher and the 
philosopher of religion it leaves little to be de- 
sired. The volume is well made, and contains 
a fine portrait of Dr. Martineau. _E. G. J. 
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HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY.* 


The perfect historian of philosophy must 
unite in himself seemingly incompatible qual- 
ities. He must combine analytic acumen with 
patient erudition in a measure rarely found. 
Kant and Spinoza philology will avail him 
little if he has no genuine insight into the 
problems with which Kant and Spinoza strug- 
gled. And, on the other hand, there is in 
every philosophy a contingent and historical 
element which can be appreciated only by 
the methods of the historian and the philo- 
logian. 

Professor Hoffding of Copenhagen, author 
of the most recent of the many histories of 
philosophy that have been translated for the 
English public during the past two or three 
decades, perhaps more nearly fulfils these re- 
quirements than any of his predecessors. His 
“ Elements of Psychology” is the sanest and 
clearest, as Professor James’s is the most 
readable, comprehensive treatment of the sub- 
ject put forth in the past twenty years. It 
shows him to possess the indispensable quality 
of a firm grasp on the essential presuppositions 
of modern science without its too frequently 
acpompanying drawback—a hard, ignorant 
contempt for those who, in Aristotle’s phrase, 
have disciplined the intelligence before us. 
“Consciously or unconsciously,” he tells us 
in his Psychology, “ philosophic speculation 
always works with psychological elements.” 
And if this makes it helpful to a psychologist 
to have studied the history of philosophy, it 
makes it indispensable to the historian of phil- 
osophy that he should be a psychologist. On 
the historical side, Professor Hoffding has 
prepared himself for his task by numerous 
studies published during the past thirty years, 
including monographs on Montaigne, Spinoza, 
and Kant. Lastly, pending the improbable 
advent of an English history of Philosophy, 
it is for us a distinct recommendation that 
Professor Hoffding is a Dane, open to influ- 
ences from London as well as from Berlin, 
and so prepared to preserve a juster perspec- 
tive in the presentation of English and Ger- 
man thought than we find in the Erdmanns, 
the Ueberwegs, the Windelbands, and the 
Falckenbergs, on whom we have been com- 
pelled to rely. This is the first general history 
of philosophy in which there is adequate recog- 





*A History or Mopern Paitosopny. By Dr. Harald 
Héffding. Translated from the German edition by B. E. 
Meyer. New York: The Macmillan Co. 





nition not only of Eighteenth century but of 
Nineteenth century English thought. Here 
at last Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel are reduced 
to something like their true proportions, and 
receive considerably less space than that as- 
signed to Mill, Darwin, and Spencer. It would 
be unreasonable to demand more, and regret 
that Professor Hoffding could not emancipate 
himself from the Kantian superstition, that 
last infirmity of the philosophic mind. For 
another generation at least, scholars will con- 
tinue to represent the “ Critique of Pure Rea- 
son” as an epoch-making achievement, while 
deploring its artificial schematism, repudiat- 
ing its most characteristic distinctions and 
classifications, rejecting most of its distine- 
tive doctrines, and pinching into pilulous ex- 
iguity the slight residuum of psychological 
truth 


The history of modern philosophy has been 
written so often during the past sixty years 
that the story has become conventionalized. 
The transition from mediwvalism to the Re- 
naissance, the Italian forerunners of Bacon 
and Descartes, Cartesianism, and the other 
great constructive systems of the Seventeenth 
century, the critical and psychological school 
of English thought from Bacon and Hobbes to 
Locke and Berkeley and Hume, the relation 
of Kant to the problems which Hume raised, 
the speculative post-Kantian systems, and the 
new scientific positivism of Nineteenth century 
French and English thought, — on all these 
topics very much the same things are said 
with slightly varying emphasis and codrdina- 
tion in all of the chief histories now before the 
public. 

Professor Hoffding’s distinctive merit is that 
he is throughout intelligible and sane. He is 
by no means lacking in sympathy and appre- 
ciation for modes of thought opposed to his 
own. But he writes consistently from the 
point of view and in the terminology of a 
scientific thinker and psychologist of to-day. 
He thus escapes the sheer “ clotted nonsense” 
that results in some histories of philosophy 
from the partial and inconsistent adoption of 
the terminology of the system under discussion, 
or from the blending of that terminology with 
the language of some one of the modern post- 
Kantian systems of Germany. This may 
sometimes be a defect in the eyes of the pro- 
fessional student, who will learn more of the 
technique and the architecture of some of the 
great systems from Ueberweg or Erdmann. 
But it will be a great recommendation to the 
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general reader, who wishes to get at the cen- 
tral thought of Spinoza or. Kant, and who 
cares nothing for the precise relation of the 
“modes” to the “attributes,” or for the me- 
diating function of the transcendental sche- 
mata. 

Before reaching Descartes in the first vol- 
ume, Professor Hoffding devotes some two 
hundred pages to the philosophy of the Ren- 
naissance and the new birth of science. In 
these chapters he treats of the “discovery of 
man” by the humanists and the accompany- 
ing growth of the ideas of natural law and 
natural religion, of the new conception of the 
universe in Copernicus and Bruno, and the 
new methods of scientific investigation created 
by Kepler and Galileo, and with many mis- 
understandings heralded by the rhetoric of 
Bacon. Notable is the emphasis laid on the 
political speculations of Machiavelli and the 
psychology of the great humanist Vives. In- 
deed, one of the chief merits of the work is 
the attention paid throughout to the progress 
of psychological analysis and the ethico-politi- 
cal theory of the state. The long chapter 
on Giordano Bruno is evidently a labor of 
love. Bacon, as is the fashion of the day, 
receives something less than justice. The 
chapters on the new conception of the world 
are introduced by a clear account of the 
Aristotelio-Mediwval world-scheme. This is 
well as far as it goes. But the sharp contrast 
thus presented between the least valid part 
of the philosophy of Aristotle and the most 
brilliant achievement of the new science leaves 
an entirely exaggerated impression of the 
originality and independence of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth century thinkers. To prepare 
for a correct estimate in this matter, the his- 
tory of modern philosophy should be prefaced 
by similar résumés of the Aristotelian psychol- 
ogy, of the ethico-political philosophy of Plato’s 
“« Republic” and Aristotle’s “ Politics,” of the 
Stoic and Epicurean ethical and religious 
polemic as presented in Cicero,— of every- 
thing, in short, which the great humanists 
took over from the philosophy of antiquity. 
Hoffding frequently discusses the claims of 
Galileo, Hobbes, Gassendi, and Descartes to 
priority in ideas or problems which must have 
been the common possession of all scholars 
who had read the de Anima, Lucretius, Plato, 
and Diogenes Laertius. The chapter on Gas- 
sendi would have been a convenient place for 
such a treatment as we miss of the contribu- 
tion of ancient atomism to modern thought. 








This chapter is strangely inadequate. Hoffding 
does not, like Erdmann, in lofty superiority 
to the chronology, exclude Gassendi from the 
list of modern philosophers. He assigns him 
a chapter by the side of Descartes. But it 
consists of two pages, while Descartes receives 
forty. Yet, unless we are to hold that history 
makes no mistakes, and that the value of a 
philosopher is precisely proportional to the 
figure he has made in the history of letters, it 
is certain that Gassendi deserves no less con- 
sideration from the thoughtful historian than 
Descartes. He was right, and Descartes was 
wrong, on nearly every question with regard 
to which they differed. He states more clearly 
than Descartes many ideas for which Descartes 
and Hobbes are praised by Huxley and 
Hoffding. And his penetrating criticism com- 
pletely overthrew the speculative house of 
ecards which Descartes erected to divert the 
attention of the church, and which is his 
chief claim to a place in the history of 
philosophy. But Gassendi’s work is hidden 
away in ponderous Latin tomes, while Des- 
cartes’ “ Discourse of Method” caught and 
kept the ear of the public, and his cleverly 
advertised system, by the very transparency 
of the artifices of its construction, provoked 
and facilitated the logomachies which gave 
it notoriety. It may be observed, in passing, 
that the statement for which no authority 
is given, that Gassendi attributed sentiency 
to the atoms, is apparently based on the 
first edition of Lange’s “History of Mate- 
rialism.” In the second edition Lange with- 
drew it. 

Professor Hoffding gives an excellent untech- 
nical description of the great seventeenth cen- 
tury systems of Descartes, Spinoza, and Leib- 
nitz, whom he evidently admires more than any 
other group of speculative thinkers. That isa 
matter of taste. They do gratify the common- 
place metaphysical instinct for ingenious sys- 
tem building, and Spinoza in addition to this 
appeals strongly to some minds on the ethical 
and religious side by his peculiar “ blend ” of 
mathematical austerity with cosmic emotion. 
But apart from the specific scientific achieve- 
ments of Descartes and Leibnitz, the seven- 
teenth century systems are worth to us pre- 
cisely what they may contain of sound psycho- 
logical and ethical analysis— and no more. 
And it may be a paradox, but it is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that they might all be 
eliminated without seriously affecting the prog- 
ress of genuine philosophic thought through 
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Hobbes, Locke, Berkeley, Hume, and their 
nineteenth century successors. What engages 
the attention and arouses the enthusiasm of the 
student here is precisely what impressed Cicero 
in the artificial constructions of the Stoics — 
the ingenuity of the terminology, “ the admir- 
able coherence and consecution of ideas, the 
correspondence of beginning, middle, and end.” 
The Stoic system and terminology dominated 
in the literary world for five centuries. But it 
was embodied in no book that the world would 
not willingly let die, and now it survives merely 
as the memory of a mood, a temper in the 
reception of experience on the part of its later 
nominal Roman disciples. And such will be 
the fate of all systems of philosophy as such. 
It is the great book that lives, not the ingen- 
ious system. 

Professor Hoffding’s admiration for the 
Cartesians does not prevent his doing ample 
justice to the English and French thought of 
the eighteenth century. The long chapter on 
Rousseau shows how far he is from identifying 
philosophy with metaphysical system building. 
For the great post-Kantian constructive sys- 
tems, he evidently feels an imperfect sympathy 
—partly, perhaps, because he holds that there 
is no excuse for further dogmatizing about the 
Absolute after Kant. Fichte, Schelling, and 
Hegel, I cheerfully abandon to him. But I 
must protest against his treatment of Schopen- 
hauer, though it is fairer than that found in 
the ordinary history of philosophy. Professor 
Hoffding here forgets the principle laid down 
in his preface, that an inconsequence in a great 
thinker is often nothing but the natural conse- 
quence of the fact, that his genius displays 
itself in several lines of thought. Schopen- 
hauer was only thirty years old when he wrote 
Die Welt als Wille; and the example of Fichte, 
Schelling, and Hegel made it inevitable that 
the ambitious young man should throw his own 
ideas into the form of a systematic construction. 
A good dialectician can drive a coach-and-four 
through the system ; but the book is none the 
less a masterpiece of literary architectonics. 
This framework Schopenhauer used for the 
setting of all his subsequent thought and 
writing. But this in no wise detracts from 
the infinite wealth and suggestiveness of his 
thought. 

M. Brunetiére said, several years ago, that 
when the literary account of the century was 
summed up, Schopenhauer would be found to 
have influenced the higher thought of the 
age more than any other one philosopher. If 





we leave out of account the body of thought 
which English readers associate with the names 
of Darwin, Spencer, and Huxley, which can 
hardly be appropriated to any one thinker, 
the prediction is in a fair way to be verified. 
There are whole ranges of ideas with regard 
to the life of the emotions and the will in 
which we are all disciples of Schopenhauer. 
And if anything could justify his cynical view 
of the philosophic guild, it would be their 
persistent habit of appropriating his essential 
thoughts while diverting the reader’s attention 
to the flaws in his character and the external 
inconsistencies of his system. Schopenhauer’s 
fame, however, will take care of itself. There 
are fundamentally just two classes of philos- 
ophers — those whom posterity can read, and 
those whom it cannot and will not read. He 
belongs to the first class, whose influence is 
cumulative, while the others exist only in the 
histories of philosophy. 

Of the thought of Mill, Darwin, and Spen- 
cer, Professor Hoffding gives an excellent 
analysis, equally removed from the slavish 
adhesion of the disciple, and the wilful mis- 
understanding of the Oxford neo-Kantian who 
undertakes to demolish the philosophy of evo- 
lution. A short book on modern German 
philosophy from 1850 to 1880 concludes what 
is, taken all in all, the sanest and most readable 
History of Philosophy yet written. 

The translation of this work is no worse 
than the average performance in this kind, 
and seems perhaps better because no process 
of “upsetting” can convert Professor Hoff- 
ding’s comparatively short and lucid sentences 
into the “ pure, definite, and highly finished 
nonsense” which results from the attempt to 
english Erdmann’s account of Hegel. It 
presents several baffling mistakes, such as 
“finite” for final (Vol. I., p. 231), “ barred 
the way” for prepared the way (p. 4738), and 
the use of spiritualistic (p. 285). Misprints 
are altogether too frequent. ‘‘ Memotechnical ” 
(sic) (p. 181), “ inventionum” for inven- 
tionem (p. 265), “fractum” for pactum 
(p. 288), “citus” for citius (p. 198), “ Telsio ” 
for Telesio (p. 100), “ Plautinus” for Plo- 
tinus (p. 519), “Trivlens” for Tvivlens 
(p- 503). The dates also are too often 
wrong. Kant’s first publication was in 1755, 
not in 1775 ; Schelling was called to Berlin in 
1841, not in 1861, and Schleiermacher was 
not delivering addresses or writing letters 
in this world in 1881-2. 

Pau SHorey. 
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A DAUGHTER OF THE REIGN OF TERROR.* 


It is not often that the attention of students 
of the French Revolution is diverted from 
Paris, the great central stage on which that 
awful tragedy of blood and fire was mainly 
enacted. As early as the end of the seven- 
teenth century, the great city on the Seine not 
only dominated the provinces but eclipsed and 
hid them from view. That fine old conception 
of Louis XIV., that he was the State, made 
him jealous of the growing power of his cap- 
ital, and led him to various attempts to curtail 
its prosperity; but the establishment of his 
court at Versailles served to defeat the purpose 
of the Grand Monarque. In 1740 Montesquieu 
could say to a friend, “ France is nothing but 
Paris and a few distant provinces which Paris 
has not yet had time to swallow” —a saying 
which the philosophic De Tocqueville, a cen- 
tury later, pruned down into the epigram, 
“ At the time of the Fronde, Paris was nothing 
but the largest French city: in 1789 it was 
France.” 

It is hardly surprising, then, that the young 
readers of Carlyle or Thiers or Guizot should 
have Parisian dates and names so burned in 
upon their consciousness as to fancy that there 
were no days of horror but the Tenth of 
August, the Second of September, the Twenty- 
first of January —no Jacobins but those of 
Paris — no Terror save that of the Concier- 
gerie and the Place de la Révolution. The 
desolations of Nantes, Toulon, Marseilles, 
Lyons, La Vendée, are scarce-heard minor 
plaints in the mighty burden of the central 
Babylon. 

The narrative now before us, in which Paris 
is hardly mentioned, will help to correct this 
error in perspective, and to show that these 
provincial communities, “over which,” in 
Carlyle’s words, “ History can cast only glances 
from aloft,” yet writhed through their full 
proportionate share of the misery inflicted in 
the name of Liberty. The book is the simple, 
unaffected story of a young gentlewoman, 
Mdlle. Alexandrine des Echerolles, whose 
father, M. Giraud des Echerolles, had an 
estate near Moulins in the Nivernais. At the 
outbreak of the Revolution he was violently 
dispossessed of his property, and with his sister 
and daughter sought refuge in Lyons, which 
at that time was strongly anti-revolutionary in 





* Sipe Licuts on THe Reien or Terror. Being the 
Memoirs of Mademoiselle des Echerolles. Translated from 
the French by Marie Clothilde Balfour. New York: John 
Lane, 





feeling, and on the verge of revolt against the 
Convention government in Paris. Alexandrine 
(whose mother had happily died before these. 
calamities) was a gentle child of thirteen, and 
passionately attached to her aunt, whose heroic 
and self-sacrificing nature fully deserved al) 
her devotion. The young girl was soon matured 
into a heroine by the forcing process of per- 
secution. Together with her father and aunt, 


‘she underwent the suspense and privations of 


the siege of Lyons by the revolutionary forces. 
When the city fell (October 9, 1793), she 
was carried into another and more dismal circle 
of the Inferno. M. des Echerolles was relent- 
lessly hunted, only escaping by a series of 
hairbreadth adventures ; and the beloved aunt 
was arrested and imprisoned. Their poor 
apartments had been “sequestrated” and 
placed under the charge of a certain Citizen 
Forét ; and there poor little Alexandrine was 
left to face the situation as best she might. 
The Terror now began grimly enough in Lyons; 
the guillotine “went” as gaily as in Paris; 
and its too-slow work was supplemented by the 
wholesale Fusillades (which, curiously enough, 
Alexandrine does not seem to have noticed). 
On the 22d Pluviose, Year I]. (February 11, 
1794), the crushing blow fell; the guillotine 
claimed Mdlle. des Echerolles, and Heaven 
seemed indeed to have deserted her unhappy 
niece. Yet by degrees new friends were found, 
old friends cautiously reappeared ; and Alex- 
andrine found her way back to the home of 
her childhood, where for a while she was per- 
mitted to dwell, under pretty close surveillance. 
A temporary revival of the Terror again drove 
her father into hiding, and imposed fresh in- 
dignities upon herself. She managed to live 
through them all, and might reasonably have 
expected a better return from her father for 
her devotion than the announcement that — 
at the age of seventy-four — he was to marry 
again. The prospective bride, who was fifty, 
was a kindly, sensible woman; but the blow 
was a heavy one, and meant once more exile; 
so now Alexandrine turned her steps to Paris, 
where a position was found for her as com- 
panion to an afflicted lady, who in her lucid 
intervals proved a kind and considerate friend. 
In 1807 Mdlle. des Echerolles, now twenty- 
eight years of age, was tendered the post of 
governess to the daughters of the Duchess 
Louis of Wiirtemberg. The offer was accepted, 
and the young Frenchwoman bade farewell to 
her native land forever. In her own words, 
“TI attached myself promptly to the four 
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princesses confided to my care, and my life 
was thenceforward a happy one; I have grown 
old in this august house, loaded with favors 
in which my family has shared.” 

She lived until 1850, and was thus enabled 
thoroughly to revise her memoirs; the first 
edition of which, under the title of “ Quelques 
Années de ma Vie,” is said to have been issued 
in 1798, at Moulins, i. ¢., before the removal 
to Lyons. The bulk of the work, therefore, 
must have been the fruit of later years’ labor. 
An edition, with a preface by Réné de Les- 
pinasse, was published in 1879; and this is 
the original of the very excellent translation, 
which now lies before us, by Marie Clothilde 
Balfour. 

Originally composed for a small circle of 
friends, the narrative has the frankness and 
spontaneity of a journal intime. OF art there 
is none, unless it be the art of concealing art. 
Moralizing is abundant, after the fashion of 
the times; and the author’s piety was genuine 
enough to be a real help in time of need. She 
has no political views to expound ; her interest 
in her surroundings is entirely domestic ; her 
eyes throughout are bent upon her appointed 
task of tracing the thread of the family mis- 
fortunes through the terribly tangled web of 
the Reign of Terror. Like Boswell, she has 
unconsciously made a great book, and her 
“ower true tale” will successfully challenge 
the output of the modern vein of romantic 
fiction. 

Mrs. (or Miss) Balfour has given us a 
spirited translation, preserving in large meas- 
ure the naiveté of the original, and bringing 
us everywhere face to face with the gentle but 
resolute and cheerful personality of her author. 
There are some small but perplexing discrep- 
ancies in dates which should have been ad- 
justed ; and one slip of this kind is made by 
the translator herself in a footnote on p. 232, 
where she fails to correct the error of the text 
putting the execution of Louis XVI. on the 
17th of January instead of the 21st. A few 
infelicities may be noticed: “ignored” (p. 
115) is retained in its archaic English sense; 
“ radiation ” (p. 289) and “ brigade ” (p. 256) 
are not true translations, and “savoury” 
(p. 98) is an adjective in English. The pub- 
lisher has maintained the reputation of the 
Bodley Head by giving the work a vivid 
typography and a rich emblematic cover, 
making it a joy to behold and a comfort to 
read. 


JostaH Renick SMITH. 








RECENT POETRY.* 





The poetry of the last few months is not remark- 
able in quantity or in quality. Out of perhaps thirty 
volumes we have selected a dozen that seem to de- 
serve mention, but no one of them rises above the 
level of minor verse, and the best of their contents 
is derivative. The most important of the twelve 
is “ The Choice of Achilles, and Other Poems,” by 
Mr. Arthur Gray Butler. 

“* Long life and ease, or glory and the grave?” 
These are the alternatives between which the hero 
of the Iliad has to choose, as he debates with him- 
self whether or not he shall join the Trojan expe- 
dition. 

“Oh! for an oracle 

To sound above these tortures of the mind, 

And strike their brawling silent! Never yet 

Since deepening manhood darkened first these lips, 

Bringing the larger choices of the soul, 

I doubted so before.”’ 
When the choice is made, it is voiced in these ring- 
ing words: 

“Come then! Who is for life, let him live here! 

Who is for death and glory, let him go, 

And mount to heaven, and add a star to fame, 

Not setting like the sea-washed Pleiades ; 

Quick to the port! Across the crisping waves 

Our prows point seaward, point the Asian shore : 

Achilles wakes, is on his way to Troy.”’ 
“The Choice of Achilles” lies between strenuous 
conflict and inglorious ease; “The Choice of 
Heracles” lies between sensuous gratification and 
devoted toil. And in the second case, as in the 
first, the heart — 

“Thus nobly wooed, with mighty transport filled, 

Knew its own nobleness, and put forth strength, 

Like oaks in old Dodona, seat of Gods, 

When mounts the sap in springtime.”’ 
So the hero girds himself for his labors, and be- 
comes the “helper of the world.” 





*Tue CnHoice or AcuILLEs, and Other Poems. By 
Arthur Gray Butler. New York: Oxford University Press. 

Tue Livine Past, and Other Poems. By Thomas Seton 
Jevons. New York: The Macmillan Co. 

Tue Tomine or Fexix, and Other Poems. By Henry 
van Dyke. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

GREYSTONE AND Porpuyry. By Harry Thurston Peck. 
New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Tue WaceEr, and Other Poems. By S. Weir Mitchell, 
M.D., LL.D. New York: The Century Co. 

A Boox or Verses. By Robert Loveman. Philadelphia: 
J. B. Lippincott Co. 

Tse Barrie or Mania Bay, and Other Verses. By 
Horace Spencer Fiske. University of Chicago Press. 

Verses. By W. P. Trent. Philadelphia: Alfred M. 
Slocum Co. 

A GaRLAnp or Sonnets. In Praise of the Poets. By 
Craven Langstroth Betts. New York: A Wessels Co. 

Moops, and Other Verses. By Edward Robeson Taylor. 
San Francisco: D. P. Elder & Morgan Shepard. 

Tue Seance or Ceres, and Other Poems. By Sarah 
Warner Brooks. New York: A. Wessels Co. 

Sytva. By Elizabeth G. Crane. New York: A. D. F. 
Randolph Co. 
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“Then forth he fared, calm and resolved, not loud 
In vaunting, nor with fire of self-applause 
Deceitful stirred ; but silent, steadfast, calm, 
Knowing his old self dead, yet of the new 
Not certain, more in ignorance than in fear: 

As when a minstrel takes a harp new strung, 

And strikes the strings with trembling, lest they make 
Discordant music, but he finds them true : 

And then henceforth upon the ears of men 

Grows a new strain, melodious, liquid, pure, 

Sweet, ordered, heavenly, Nature’s hymn of praise, 
Like that which kindled first the Orphean lyre ; 
And still that song, when ended, yet lives on 

Hid in men’s souls, and, buried for a while, 

Wells forth anon in music, in some spring, 
Maytime of hearts; and, as a call divine, 

It wakes a singer here, a singer there, 

Till earth is filled with singing: and the spheres 
Listen above: (’t was thence the wonder came 

To heal our jars ;) and from concordant throats 
Swells up one strain of faultless harmony.” 


These two noble poems occupy the forefront of Mr. 
Batler’s volume, and have not a little of the grave 
cadence of the master who has so evidently inspired 
them. Another classical echo, in a different key, is 
heard in the lines called “Sunt Lacryme.” 


** But song more sweet shall never twine 
The rue and rose in one short line ; 
Or more pathetic give to grief 
An outlet, for a moment brief, 
To loose awhile the captive woe 
Whose prisoned drops refuse to flow ; 
And, like a draught of myrrh in wine, 
To mix ip tears an anodyne ; 
Than in that world’s epitome, 
Sad Virgil’s sweet ‘Sunt lacryme.’”’ 


We must find space for one more illustration of Mr. 
Butler’s finished and tender-hearted verse, and it is 
found in what is easily the gem of the collection, 
in the faultless lyric called “ Peace.” 


** Winds and wild waves in headlong huge commotion 
Seud, dark with tempest, o’er the Atlantic’s breast ; 
While, underneath, few fathoms deep in ocean, 
Lie peace and rest. 


“Storms in mid-air, the rack before them sweeping, 
Hurry and hiss, like demons hate-possessed ; 
While, over all, white cloudlets pure are sleeping 

In peace, in rest. 


“* Heart, O wild heart, why in the storm-world ranging, 
Fiit’st thou thus midway, passion’s slave and jest, 
When all so near, below, above, unchanging 
Are heaven, and rest ?’’ 


The note of revery, of retrospect tinged with 
melancholy, is the prevailing note of “The Living 
Past and Other Poems,” by Mr. Thomas Seton 
Jevons. It is struck clearly enough on the opening 


** And now the lilac blooms; I pluck a sprig, 
And in the blossoms find and seem to see 
Familiar faces that are gone before — 
Gone to return with each returning Spring. 
About the porch the silent ivies cling, 
And in the distant grove the robins wildly sing; 
Cling till the walls are mouldered ; sing till love 
Of singing bursts those red blood-tinctured throats, 
And down the twilight breeze the echo, dying, floats. 
Now they are gone, and I alone remain, 
And all the world’s wild music is in vain, 
Its speech is sorrow and its song is pain,” 








The writer does little more than frame variations 
upon the sentiment of these verses in the subsequent 
pages. It is but a forced resignation that nature 
wrings from his soul, and his yearning for the van- 
ished past is still in the poignant stage, has not 
given place to a calm acceptance of the decrees of 
fate. It is all very touching and very sincere, and 
its turbulence of emotion has a strange power of 
impressing itself upon the mood of the reader. 

For the second time, Dr. Henry van Dyke has 
gathered a slender sheaf of verses into a book, 
which he has entitled “ The Toiling of Felix,” from 
the principal piece in the collection. This poem is 
a fanciful legend, based upon a text from the 
“ Logia” found at Oxyrhynchus, and is just the 
sort of gentle verse that Longfellow might have 
written upon such a theme. Good fisherman that 
he is, for other capture than souls, the author gives 
us also a few angling lyrics, from which we take 
this graceful bit : 

** There ’s wild azalea on the hill, and roses down the dell, 
And just one spray of lilac still abloom beside the well ; 
The columbine adorns the rocks, the laurel buds grow pink, 
—-* stream white arums gleam, and violets bend to 

So alluring a picture as that should entice the lover 

of nature forth, even if not intent upon killing some- 

thing. “The River of Dreams” is the best poem in 
this volume, and we quote the last of its seven sec- 
tions : 
** The river of dreams runs silently down 
By a secret way that nd man knows; 
But the soul lives on while the dream-tide flows 
Through the gardens bright, or the forests brown ; 
And I think sometimes that our whole life seems 
To be more than half made up of dreams, 
For its changing sights, and its passing shows, 
And its morning hopes, and its midnight fears, 
Are left behind with the vanished years. 
Onward, with ceaseless motion, 
The life-stream flows to the ocean, — 
And we follow the tide, awake or asleep, 
Till we see the dawn on Love’s great deep, 
When the bar at the harbour-mouth is crossed, 
And the river of dreams in the sea is | 


“ This is a practical age and it longs for a prac- 
tical poet,” says Mr. Harry Thurston Peck by way 
of introduction to the lengthy study in hexameters 
which comes at the end of “Greystone and Por- 
phyry,” his recently-published volume of verse. In 
pursuance of this suggestion, the poem goes on to 
discourse of actual life in terms of the most uncom- 
promising realism. 

** Ye who seek for applause from a matter-of-fact generation 
Follow for once and all the curious cult of the Ugly, 
Turn to the bold-faced jig who, cased in follicular bloomers, 
Straddles the wind-puffed wheel ; tothe nymphs who are 
loved by the coster, 
Smut-faced factory girls with voices husky and raucous, 
soot-sifted, hands black-nailed and roughened and 
warty — 
These be the poet’s theme.” 
The satire is grim enough, and is pushed home with 
@ persistent energy that for the moment almost 
persuades us that all sentiment is sickly and all 
idealism illusive. Luckily, the antidote for this 
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eynicism may be found close at hand, in such a 
m as “ Love, It Is Night” — too long to quote | 
in full and almost too lovely to mutilate — 
‘* Dimmed into dusk the flame-clouds disappear, 
The homing bird sweeps low in circling flight, 
And distant bells come faintly to the ear — 
Love, it is night. 


‘* Now that the world is hushed in sombre grey, 
Stand not apart nor shut me from your sight ; 
One little word is all I have to say — 
Love, it is night.” 


The note of yearning, of pathetic regret for an 
irrecoverable past, breathes through this poem, as 
well as through others in the collection. Its ac- 
cent is less tragic, but not less deep, in such verses 
as “ Heliotrope,”’ which tell how “the sound of a 
voice that is still” yet thrills the soul of the scholar 
who, for all his fame, has missed the best gift 
of life. 
** And he had learned, among his books 
That held the lore of ages olden, 
To watch those ever-changing looks, 
The wistful eyes, the tresses golden, 
That stirred his pulse with passion’s pain 
And thrilled his soul with soft desire, 
And bade fond youth return again, 
Crowned with its coronet of fire.’’ 


We are glad that Mr. Peck is not the “ practical | 
poet” of his own imagining; the strength and ten- | 


derness of most of the pieces here published mark 


him for an idealist at heart, in spite of the flippancy | 


which he at times affects. 


Dr. Weir Mitchell’s verse is always graceful in | 
diction and scholarly in content, and his latest vol- | 


ame, “The Wager and Other Poems,” while it 
contains nothing particularly impressive, makes a 
pleasant addition to the long list of his published 
volumes. “The Wager” is a dramatic composition 
in a single act, with a romantic French setting of 
the seventeenth century. Both the blank verse and 
the interspersed lyrics are admirable. The poem 
which we like best is “ The Sea Gull,” with its bur- 
den of haunting and melancholy beauty. Here are 
three stanzas : 
** Thine is the heritage of simple things, 
The untasked liberty of sea and air, 


Some tender yearning for the peopled nest, 
Thy only freight of care. 
“Thou hast no forecast of the morrow’s need, 
No bitter memory of yesterdays ; 
Nor stirs thy thought that airy sea o’erhead, 
Nor ocean’s soundless ways. 
‘** Thou silent raider of the abounding sea, 
Intent and resolute, ah, who may guess 
What primal notes of gladness thou hast lost 
In this vast loneliness.” 


The contents of Mr. Robert Loveman’s new 
“Book of Verses” are very simple things indeed. 
His flights rarely exceed a dozen lines at a time, 
but within that compass he often succeeds in 
expressing a pretty conceit or a graceful fancy. 
“Behind the Scenes” may be taken as a typical 
example : 











“ Behind the scenes the kings and queens 

Are merely mortals; Juliet leans, 
A tired girl, against the screens, 
Behind the scenes. 
** The final act is on, and lo! 
The loving heart of Romeo 
Must crack with misery and woe ; 
The noble Paris, too, shall die, 

‘** And tears spring up in every eye ; 
Then exit all, while rogue and saint 
Are scrubbing off the mask of paint, 

Behind the scenes.”’ 


This is magazine verse of modest merit, and de- 
serves a word of modest praise. 


Mr. Horace Spencer Fiske is the author of a 
volume of verses, some of which are merely trivial, 
while others rise to the dignity of lofty utterance 
inspired by happily-chosen themes. The sonnet 
form is that in which Mr. Fiske does his best work, 
and his sonnets outnumber his other pieces. They 
are for the most part occasional, suggested by works 
of art or literature. “The Bronze Horses of St. 
Mark’s” may be taken as a characteristic example. 

‘* Triumphal horses that so long ago 

Beside the Bosphorus their chariot drew — 

Till that blind victor doge their beauty knew, 
And snatched from out the city’s overthrow : 
Six centuries of sunset did they glow 

Fair as Apollo's horses to the view, 

When swift adown the westering slopes of blue 
They flash to drink the night’s deep overflow. 
But splendid war-steeds still the victor’s eye 

Alluring, they must stand beside the Seine, 

A soldier’s ruthless dream to glorify 

Until he fell ; and they once more might gain 
That place of peace within the sunset sky 

Where pigeons coo — the saint’s resplendent fane.”’ 


Mr. Fiske’s verse is grouped under several catego- 
ries. ‘College Verse,” “Chicago Verse,” “ Son- 
nets on Sculpture,” and “Sonnets on Shakspeare” 
are four of the chief sections. The volume is enti- 
tled “The Ballad of Manila Bay and Other Verses,” 
but we care less for the titular poem and the accom- 
panying ballad, “The Charge of San Juan,” than 
for most of the other contents. If “of Roosevelt’s 
Rough Riders the fame grows never old,” there are 
some, at least, who wish that it might, in view of 
subsequent developments. And the refrain of the 
titular ballad gives us pause, for it runs: 

‘* And men by a million hearth-fires shall tell of Manila Bay— 

How Dewey swept past the forts at night, 
And struck the Dons in the flushing light, 
And for freedom won the day.” 

If the day only had been won for freedom, as the 
poet fondly imagined when he wrote these lines ! 
But it seems to have been won instead, temporarily 
at least, for a despotism no more deserving than 
that which it overthrew. America can never take 
genuine pride in that brilliant achievement as 
long as it shall seem to have been tainted with un- 
worthy motives — with treachery, toward an unsus- 
picious ally, with the lust of conquest and base 
commercial greed. 
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Mr. William P. Trent, in the volume of “ Verses ” 

that he has recently given to the public, strikes a 

truer ethical note in his treatment of our unfortu- 

nate war with Spain. 

‘** Yet wherefore should the race that hunts thee down 
Insult thee in thy fall ? 


Merely to seize and wear thy ancient crown 
Is not the end of all. 


‘** Have we acknowledged Wisdom for our queen ? 
Do we possess our minds 
In joy and faith and love and peace serene ? 
Or do the evil winds 


‘Of passion beat upon our foreheads now 
As erst on thine, O Spain ? 
Shall we before no gilded idol bow ? 
Shall we secure remain 


“From ignorance and cruelty and lust 
Of splendor and of power ? 


O God, in whom alone is perfect trust, 
What clouds are these that lower ? 


Mr. Trent’s verses are in many respects highly 
satisfactory. While they are not all that we could 
wish them to be in technical craftmanship, they are 
the expression of a finely-cultured and an essentially 
poetic mind, always aiming at high ideals, and 
often finding just the words that are needed by the 
thought. Of the longer poems with which the col- 
lection begins, “Sataspes,” suggested by a passage 
in Herodotus, is one of the best, but it would be 
still better if the author had given himself more 
room. “Corydon,” which is an elegy upon the 
death of Matthew Arnold, is a noble poem, and we 
wish that we had space for more than the closing 
stanza : 
** Bat thee, O Corydon, shall the gracious light 
Cheer not on earth, and if, as thou didst sing, 
Man’s life is bounded by oblivion’s night, 
Thou hast the dark forever. Not the spring 
Rising from winter's grave to thee could bring 
Authentic tidings of a world that lies 
Beyond the shadows that dark planets fling 
On this low earth of ours. Art thou more wise, 
O master, now, and hast thou seen it with thine eyes ?”’ 


It is rather noteworthy that the two finest elegiac 
tributes to Arnold should have come from Amer- 
ica, but we have seen no others that equal this by 
Mr. Trent and Mr. Carman’s “ Death in April.” 
Mr. Trent’s “ Souvenirs of Travel” include several 
charming compositions, among which “ Assisi” is 
probably the best. 
“ Thon little town amid the Umbrian hills, 
Methinks thou liest in shadows all the day — 
Some ghostly! presence, is it not, that fills 
y narrow streets and crumbling houses gray ?”’ 
** Ah yes! his saintly shade that long ago 
Loved nature through and through from man to clod — 


Then what to thee the noontide’s flaunting glow, 
Assisi, where St. Francis walked with God ?” 


Mr. Trent writes excellent sonnets, and some of 
them will be remembered by readers of Tue D1At, 
for they made their first appearance in our pages. 
If we must make a choice among them, it shall be 
“The Isles of Rest.” 











** Ah me! the pity of this great world’s past, 

The causes lost, the sighs, the fallen tears, 

The slow, blind rolling of the heavy years, 

And all the dark unmeaning shadows cast ! 

Canst thou not see the sad procession vast 

Of them that strove with fortune — mighty peers, 

Bearing their crowns or scrolls or harps or spears 

Only to lay *hem down and die at last ? |] 

** Peace, fool, behold that calm sea on whose breast 

The souls of them that fought at Troy of old 
Were wafted till they reached the Isles of Rest 
That liftea from the waves their sands of gold, 
Whence sprung the palms beneath whose shade the Blest 
Of earthly lives serene the story told.” 

“ A Garland of Sonnets,” by Mr. Craven Lang- 
stroth Betts, consists of thirty-three tributes to as 
many poets, couched in terms of conventional 
praise, but revealing little insight, and not in any 
way remarkable for felicity of expression. William 
Morris is thus apostrophized, and the sonnet fairly 
represents the average quality of the collection : 

** Chaucer and Spencer, gather him to your heart, 
The burly Radical of dreamy rhyme ! 
And crown him with the Trouvére’s bay sublime, 
That ne’er till now had graced the British mart ; 
For even to him the story-teller’s art 
Came glamorous out of Fancy’s buoyant clime, 
The mintage of that golden ore of time 
From the world’s childhood ; for he voiced in part 
Your mid-sea swaying melodies, the breath 
Of pastoral lands, of flowry meads, and meres, 
And your pale, poignant picturing of death, 
And your dear, tender ruth for love in tears. 
No idle singer he, whate’er he saith ; 
His pilgrim torch relumes the shadowed years! ”’ 

Mr. Edward Robeson Taylor, in his “ Moods 
and Other Verses,” has also inscribed sonnets to a 
great many poets, among them the French poet of 
“ Les Trophées,” whose own sonnets he has trans- 
lated into English. Here are the lines devoted to 
M. de Hérédia: 

** *T was eagle-winged, imperial Pindar, who 
Sent down the ages on the tide of song 
The thought that only to the years belong 
Those deeds that win immortal poets’ due. 
Still rise his crowned athletes to the new, 
On his unwearied pinions borne along ; 
Still shepherds’ pipe and lay sound sweet and strong 
As when Theocritus attuned them true. 
And so through thee, the feats of heroes great, 
The hues of life of other times than ours, 
With such refulgence in thy sonnets glow, 
That in the splendor of their new estate, 
They there, with deathless Art’s supernal powers, 
Shall o’er the centuries enchantments throw.” 
It is impossible to find anything to praise in such 
verse as this. It is commonplace in ornament and 
wooden in resonance. Yet it is as good verse as 
we can find in the two hundred varied pages of 
Mr. Taylor’s volume. 

There is some lovely verse in “The Search of 
Ceres, and Other Poems,” by Mrs. Sarah Warner 
Brooks. The writer has an old-fashioned way of 
saying things simply and effectively, and her tech- 
nique is for the most part admirable, although the 
ear is now and then vexed by a redundant line. 
“« Foretold” is a short poem in which the writer's 
powers are exhibited at their best: 
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** How went with thee, dear heart, the laggard years unblest 

Ere we two met? Alack! no skill have I to see. 

I can but know, sweet, that (their prescience guessed ) 

All my life’s days were then but prophecies of thee. 

Thy being thrilled my maidenhood from far 

As winds unseen thrill aspen leaves. The sea 

Sang of thee: Autumn, rustling through her ripened 
sheaves, 

Old Winter, drowsing numbly neath his snows, 

Spring, with blown lilacs, in clear monotone, 

And Summer, drunk with new wine of the rose, 

Foretold thy advent: and in solemn joy, alone, 

Yearning, I waited, till my heart beat fast 

Hearing what way thy love-led footsteps went ; 

And then I knew that God was good. Life flowered 
at last ! 

I looked into thine eyes, belov’d, and was content.”’ 


There are a number of memorial pieces in this 
volume, of which the best seems to be the irregular 
sonnet addressed to the memory of William E. 
Russell : 
** With poiséd stars his steadfast soul kept pace, 
And all his life was clean as snows untrod ; 
For, ever as a flint he set his face 
For righteousness and duty, truth and God ! 
Bruised in a Circean herd’s unseemly strife, 
Like the hurt deer, he sought green shades of rest, 
Cooling the fevered pulses of his life 
On the great Mother’s ever-healing breast. 
Then to his couch of dreams, at hush of night, 
An angel bore sooth poppies, fringed and white: 
Softly he laid them on his quiet eyes, 
And, like a lover, kissed away his breath, 
And dreaming on, he woke in Paradise 
Immortal! And knew not the face of Death!” 


“The Search of Ceres” is a charming poem, in an 
original stanzaic form, of which an illustration 
may be given: 
** Night swept her sables through the vale, 

Above hung Hesper, calm and pale, 

In bosky depths a nightingale 

Her fleeting hushed before my wail, 

As, crazed with woe, I sought for thee, 

Persephone, Persephone ! ”’ 

The queen of the under-world is also taken as 
the subject of two poems in the “Sylva” of Miss 
Elizabeth G. Crane. From the first of them, tell- 
ing of Proserpine’s first return to earth, the fol- 
lowing verses are taken: 

** Before her now the gates of Tartarus 

Swung grudging wide, while every churlish bolt 

Shrieked out upon her, but she passed up, up, 

Inhaling through glad nostrils the fresh smell 

Of genial earth, whose lap withinew growth teemed ; 

For all the spring yearned in her bloodjtill she 

Broke through the earth with flowers, embraced and fell 

At golden Ceres’ feet, and with{quick touch 

Her winter mourning changed to summer joy.”’ 
The writer’s fondness for classical themes is again 
evinced in the exquisite poem, “Marpessa to 
Apollo,” suggested by the masterpiece of Mr. 
Stephen Phillips. The group of irregular sonnets 
at the close of the volume provides us with the 
following extract, in which the writer appears at 
her best : 

** Dost thou remember how a silence fell 

Between us when beneath the stars we stood ? 
Oar light talk dropped, above it, we knew well, 
Swept ever on love’s strong and silent flood 











Drawing us each to each, though not one word 
We spoke of love. Pale grew the rosy west, 
Earth deeply breathed in slumber, ocean heard, 
With answering murmurs gently her caressed, 
The flowers sighed softly to the wooing wind, 
The maiden moon sank in a cloud’s embrace ; 
When love moved all things, did not nature kind 
Speak for us both? Thy soul sprang to thy face, 
Imperious summoned mine to pay love’s debt ; 
As mine flashed back love’s answer, our lips met.’’ 


There is much delicate feeling, and no little of 
technical mastery, in the little volume that has 
yielded us the above quotations. 


Wrti1am Morton Payne. 








BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKs. 


Among the “ Stories of the Nations” 
series (Putnam) unusual interest at- 
taches at the present moment to the 
monograph on Italy by Professor Pietro Orsi. The 
author is an Italian scholar of note, a professor of 
history in R. Liceo Foscarini, Venice, and a keen 
student of contemporaneous events and conditions. 
His present work, though limited in scope, fur- 
nishes excellent reading for anyone wishing to profit 
by an educated Italian’s studies of his country’s 
history and its future. An interesting departure 
from the commonly accepted point of view lies in 
the credit given to distinctly literary men, not di- 
rectly engaged in political affairs, for their efforts . 
in behalf of Italian unity in the first half of the 
present century. In every field of literature men 
were to be found who gave their best efforts and all 
their energy to the betterment of political condi- 
tions in Italy. These writers held diverse views 
and were interested in different projects, yet their 
influence was steadily directed toward increasing 
among the Italian people the desire for Italian unity 
under some form. Thus the Neo-Guelph party, 
which would have had Italy a federated state with 
the Pope as president, was founded as the result of 
the writings of Vincenzo Gioberti, “the prophet of 
the revolution of 1848.” Sardinia was urged as 
the natural and necessary centre of the future state 
by Cesare Balbo in his Speranze D'Italia. Re- 
publicanism, pure and simple, found its chief 
exponent, of course, in Mazzini, but others less in- 
tensely political by nature contributed to its pro- 
gress, as when the actor, Gustavo Modena, recited 
to enthusiastic audiences Silvio Pellico’s Francesca 
Da Rimini. The tragedies of Niccolini, Massimo 
D’Azeglio’s Ultimi Casa Di Romagna, deprecating 
violence but bitterly attacking the papal govern- 
ment, the works of the patriotic poets, Giovanni 
Berchet and Mercatini, all served to maintain and 
to increase popular fervor for some form of national 
unity, and are recognized as constituting an im- 
portant factor in the development of the modern 
state. After 1859 the men of action take the front 
of the stage, and a brief account is given of polit- 
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ical changes since that time. Political leaders are 
gently criticised and riotous disturbances deplored, 
but in these latter the author finds no cause for be- 
lieving that the Italian people are weary of union, 
or that the state is about to fall to pieces. They 
are rather caused by economic troubles specifically 
demanding readjustment by the united govern- 
ment, not tending to overthrow it. Even of the 
long standing quarrel between Pope and King, the 
view is expressed that ultimately the Pope will see 
his own best interest and yield his untenable posi- 
tion. The author is distinctly a patriot, and whether 
or not his views are well founded, his patriotism 
and enthusiasm are refreshing, after the recent 
lugubrious prophecies by others of the approaching 
dissolution of Italy. The translation, by Mary 
Alice Vialls, is generally good, though it is mark- 
edly better for the inspiring utterances of great 
leaders like Cavour, or Mazzini (the text abounds 
in quotations) than for the author’s own writing. 


Of all the “ Heroes of the Nations,” 
none is more essentially the centre 
of romantic possibilities than the 
great Cardinal, Armand du Plesis de Richelieu. 
The average reader of this latter day dramatizes 
him as “under the red robe,” drawing round him 
“the magic circle of the Church,” holding midnight 
conferences with messengers booted and spurred or 
disguised bravoes in hodden gray: in general, as a 
relentless spider, who “thrilled at each touch and 
lived along the line,” and gave his enemies the 
choice between submission and death. All this he 
doubtless was; but in Mr. James Breck Perkins’s 
volume on “ Richelieu and the Growth of the French 
Power” (Putnam) the author has pretty thoroughly 
stripped off the draperies, and has sought to tell a 
plain tale plainly — the story of the petty provincial 
Bishop of Lugon, who pushed and flattered and 
intrigued his way to a place at court; who was 
more of a priest than an author, more of a soldier 
than a priest, and was most of all the statesman 
whose theory of government was absolute monarchy 
with a minister for monarch. Mr. Perkins writes 
of his hero with cool candor; he has apparently no 
illusions as to any of the amiable virtues being 
included in Richelieu’s outfit: and his readers have 
little choice but to accept his summary of the Car- 
dinal’s character: “ His intellect though acute was 
not original, his character though vigorous was not 
exalted. . . . He was sagacious in his policy, tire- 
less in his activity, and remorseless in his animos- 
ities. . . . Imperious when he held power, he was 
obsequious when he sought it: no one flattered 
the great more adroitly when he was himself a 
person of small account.” Mr. Perkins’s concluding 
words on the results of Richelieu’s policy have a 
certain timeliness to-day: “It is desirable that 
comfort should be generally diffused and that 
wealth should increase, yet the accumulation of 
money is not the sole object of national, any more 
than of individual existence. Richelieu had other 
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ideals; he wished France to be the first state of 
Europe, he desired that her boundaries should grow 
broader, her power grow greater, her influence 
become larger. He wished to shape the form of 
government so that these ends might be attained, 
and he accomplished the object which he undertook. 
It is doubtful whether the French people were any 
happier at the end of Richelieu’s administration 
than at its beginning, but beyond question, France 
was a more powerful state.” The book has the 
usual attractions and conveniences which we have 
learned to expect in the volumes of this series: 
there are twenty-three portraits from authentic 
sources, maps and plans of France and Paris, 
and a sufficient index. 


The first volume of Mr. W. E. Addis’s 
“ The Documents of the Hexateuch ” 
appeared several years ago, and now 
thé second, on “The Deuteronomical Writers and 
the Priestly Documents” (Patnam) presents its re- 
sults. These are the questions asked and answered 
in its nearly 500 pages: (1) What was the kernel 
of the Deuteronomical code as found in Deuteron- 
omy, chapters 12-26? (2) What is the character 
of the historical and introductory chapters (1-11) 
to thiscode? (3) What chapters were appended to 
the laws in the strict sense of the word, which en- 
force its observation partly by promises and threats, 
and partly explain the way in which it was trans- 
mitted by Moses to the Levites? (4) What was the 
work done by the Deuteronomic school which edited 
older historical works, and inserted remarks of their 
own in criticism of past history? The first question 
is answered (p. 18) by, “it is not incredible that a 
dozen hands may have been at work within this 
narrow compass” (chaps. 12-26). The second is 
decided by, “they (chaps. 1-4:40) are a later ad- 
dition by a writer of the Deuteronomic school” 
(p- 20); “chaps. 5-11 must also proceed from dif- 
ferent hands.” To the third question we find the 
answer, that Deuteronomy chap. 28 is an authentic 
part of the original book, chap. 27 is transitional 
between 26 and 28, and is composed of old and of 
new material; chaps. 29-30 are by a later writer 
of the Deuteronomic school ; chaps. 31-32 are also 
made ‘up of material of different dates. Briefly, 
the fourth question is answered by finding traces of 
the Deuteronomic writer in the decalogue, in the 
book of the covenant, in Joshua 1-12, and here 
and there in Judges and Kings. Now, to make all 
of this plain to the reader, the author has presented 
these documents in English translation, and in dif- 
ferent kinds of type to represent the different docu- 
ments, and has arranged them in the proper order, 
under appropriate divisions and subdivisions. Abun- 
dant footnotes are used to give quotations from 
other works, reasons for the position taken, and 
critical remarks on the text. This work displays a 
vast amount of critical genius, and presents the 
vanguard of the extreme radical school of analytical 
criticism of the Hexateuch. 
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Among the varied schemes conceived 
by humane English men and women 
for the purpose of swelling the fund 
consecrated to the needs of the wounded soldiers in 
the Boer country, is an ingenious and interesting 
device brought to maturity by members of the 
scholarly circle connected with Oxford University. 
It is the publication of a neat volume comprising 
upward of a score of brief, unpretending sketches of 
“Some Oxford Pets” (Oxford: B. H. Blackwell). 
Each is by a separate hand and commemorates 
feelingly the virtues and manners of individuals of 
the inferior races that have been by chance or choice 
adopted as housemates and familiar friends. Pro- 
fessor and Mrs. Max Miller tell of the endearing 
traits of a couple of dachshunds that were for years 
valued companions. Mr. W. Warde Fowler writes 
the memoir of Billy, the fox-terrier, who was trained 
to respect the rights of birds as faithfully as did 
his master. Dr. Fairbairn declares his abiding 
affection for two full-blooded terriers who betrayed 
their noble pedigree in their dignified behavior. 
One contributor relates the story of a brown owl 
that, completely domesticated, evinced surprising 
intelligence in a loyal attachment to its owner that 
lasted through a considerable lifetime. Another 
gives an engaging account of a jerboa, that strange 
creature of whom Browning said : 
‘* There are none such as he for a wonder — 
Half bird and half mouse.’’ 

A rat, a mouse, a hen, and a chameleon are among 
the list of humble beings honored with a memorial 
by loving survivors. The sketches possess an in- 
terest apart from the subjects they treat. They 
reveal the gentle side of the writer, and in every 
case win us by the kind and just consideration 
shown to dumb dependents who were thrown upon 
the mercy of their masters, and were never neglected 
nor oppressed. The historettes were compiled by 
Mrs. Wallace and furnished with a preface by Mr. 
W. Warde Fowler, M.A. 


The same high standard of scientific 
excellence found in previous issues 
is to be seen in the “Woods Holl 
Biological Lectures” (Ginn & Co.) for 1899. The 
titles of the sixteen lectures show that the annual 
volume for the past year is somewhat more varied 
than usual in its contents and that it contains a 
large amount that is non-technical for the general 
reader. The lecturers come from the leading uni- 
versities throughout our country and speak upon 
themes which are their specialties. The book thus 
affords first-hand information in condensed and 
usually very readable form upon subjects at present 
prominent in biological discussion. Professor Camp- 
bell writes of the evolution of the higher plants in 
the light of cytology, and Professor Penhallow of 
the evidence which fossil plants reveal of the course 
of evolution of the vegetable world. Professor 
MacDougal reports upon a new field of investiga- 
tion, the effect of ascending and descending cur- 
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rents of air upon the distribution of life in moun- 
tain regions. Dr. Thorndike discusses instinct and 
the associative processes in animals with experi- 
mental evidence that controverts some generally 
accepted views. The reactions of minute organisms 
to various forms of stimuli are summarized by Dr. 
Jennings from his recent studies, and an account of 
the blind fishes of North America is given by Pro- 
fessor Eigenmann. Other lectures treat of neglected 
factors in evolution, the growth of color in moths 
and butterflies, the physiology of secretion, and old 
and new interpretations of regeneration. The ap- 
plication of statistical methods to the problem of 
variation and the study of race changes is warmly 
advocated by Professor Davenport. The closing 
chapter is a brief but most interesting account of 
Professor Loeb’s startling discovery of the produc- 
tion of artificial parthenogenesis in the eggs of sea- 
urchins by the use of chemical solutions. 


It is with feelings of envy that the 
secondary school American reads Mr. Lionel Cust’s 
o ange. “History of Eton College” (im- 
ported by Scribner), the latest volume of a series 
on English public schools, those ancient founda- 
tions which succeed in giving the governing classes 
of England an education so suitable for their coun- 
try’s ambitions. But it is rather because of the 
associations, the “atmosphere,” which centuries of 
classical and literary cultivation within its ancient 
walls have created, than for any of those curiously 
barbaric tendencies in the English aristocracy which 
Matthew Arnold deplored, that Americans are en- 
vious. Founded by that most amiable king, Henry 
VL, in 1440, and persevering under conditions prac- 
tically unchanged until 1875, Eton has acquired a 
momentum in the educational world which no sec- 
ondary school in the United States can hope to rival. 
In the growing sense of “shame in dying rich” 
which would be so promising a sign in our national 
life were it less suggestive of medisval penitence, 
the secondary schools have been forgotten; and 
more than one whose brief years were filled with 
hope and promise of almost Etonian usefulness have 
been permitted to languish and die. 


A famous 


In his little volume, “The Arts of 
Life” (Houghton), Mr. R. R. Bowker 
discusses with compelling thought- 
fulness various phases of the conduct of life as a 
well ordered existence informed by culture and 
high ideals. His more important chapters deal with 
education, business, politics, and religion, and in 
the course of them he sets forth with a pleasing lit- 
erary art the attitude towards life and its problems 
of a man of fine culture and clear conception of the 
broader aspects of our relation to environment and 
to ourselves. Mr. Bowker has nothing strikingly 
original to offer in his philosophy of life, but the 
philosophy is so attractive and well rounded out, 
and the presentation of it has so much of the charm 
of meditation and personality, that the reader is 
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glad to follow it with something more than inter- 
est. Concluding, he says: “The thought of Evolu- 
tion, opposing itself alike to the doctrines of special 
creation in nature, of revolution in society and 
government, and of instant ‘conversion’ in religion, 
has become the great light upon God’s universe, which 
more than any other before given to man, gives 
us knowledge even of the uses of evil and the great 
hope of the triumphing of good. In this thought, 
to each of the sons and daughters of men is cem- 
mitted the destiny of Man. This is the End of 
the Arts of Life.” In an age so full of feverish 
eagerness to drink the wine of life to the lees and 
wait not we may well be grateful for every such 
‘calm survey of the larger possibilities of existence 
and its finer aspirations, and no one can read Mr. 
Bowker’s volume without feeling that the atmos- 
phere of his work-a-day world has been cleared 
somewhat by the breath of some diviner air blown 
apon him from the heights. 








BRIEFER MENTION. 


The school text-books of to-day are so immeasurably 
better than those of fifteen or twenty years ago that 
there are few departments in which anything is left to 
be desired. But the ideal book of English history for 
school use has been long delayed, and we welcome Mr. 
J. N. Larned’s “ History of England” (Houghton) as 
at least a close approach to that ideal. We have never 
seen a better book upon the subject, and should find it 
difficult to suggest wherein the present work might be 
improved. In style, in choice of illustration, in topical 
analysis, and in helpful material for the use of teachers, 
it is a thoroughly admirable production, and should at 
once find its way into secondary schools everywhere. 

The politan scholarship of Signor Federica 
Garlanda, the editor of the Italian “ Minerva,” is at- 
tested by a number of publications in philology, political 
science, and literary criticism. His latest work (Rome: 
Laziale) is entitled “Guglielmo Shakespeare, il Poeta 
el'Uomo.” It is a careful study of the life and times 
of Shakespeare, with a readable account of the most 
important of the plays, particular attention being given 
te those having Italian subjects. It is full of reverence 
for the genius of the poet, and exhibits an appreciation 
of his qualities somewhat deeper and more subtle than 
we expect from a critic of the Latin race. 

Mr. David McKay is the publisher of a new edition 
of an important practical manual by Mr. Oliver Davie. 
It is entitled “ Methods in the Art of Taxidermy,” 
and gives complete expert directions for every process 
connected with the preparation and stuffing of the 
skins of animals, including birds, mammals, crustace- 
ans, fishes, and reptiles. The author was engaged 
upon this work for many years, and it has the benefit 
of his life-long experience. The illustrations consist 
of nearly a hundred full-page engravings. 

The Messrs. Scribner have revamped the translation, 
made more than twenty years ago, of Gaboriau’s most 
popular novels, and the result is a uniform set of six 

resentable volumes. The set includes “ Monsieur 
Seoes ” and its sequel or supplement, “ The Honor of 
the Name,” “ File113,” “ The Widow Lerouge,” “ Other 
People’s Money,” and “ The Mystery of Orcival.” 











NOTES, 


“Poems from Shelley and Keats,” edited by Mr. 
Sidney C. Newson, is a school text recently published 
by the Macmillan Co. 

The American Jewish Year Book for 5661 (1900- 
1901), edited by Dr. Cyrus Adler, will be issued at 
orce by the Jewish Publication Society of America. 

Dr. F. D. Allen’s edition of the “ Medea” of Eurip- 
ides, revised by Dr. Clifford H. Moore, is among the 
latest educational publications of Messrs. Ginn & Co. 

Alice B. Stockham & Co. are the publishers of a 
small book on “ Tolstoy,” in two parts, the first of 
which is the work of Miss Alice B. Stockham, and the 
second the work of Mr. Havelock Ellis. 

“ Bibliomania in the Middle Ages,” by F. Somner 
Merryweather, is the subject of the next volume to 
appear in the series of book-lovers’ classics published by 
Messrs. Meyer Brothers & Co., of New York. 

Beginning with the September number, “ Art Educa- 
tion” appears in an enlarged and improved form, and 
hereafter will make its appeal to all who are interested 
in art matters, whether teachers of the subject or not. 

Mr. Richard Watson Gilder has reissued his “Five 
Books of Song,” being his complete poetical writings, 
in an edition which embodies numerous revisions and 
additions to the earlier text. The Century Co. publish 
the volume. 

A single volume contains Parts III. and IV. of the 
“ Handbook to Christian and Ecclesiastical Rome,” 
which has been prepared by Messrs. M. A. R. Tucker 
and Hope Malleson. The work is published by the 
Maemillan Co. 

« Whence and Whither,” by Dr. Paul Carus, is a 
volume of popular philosophy, being “ an inquiry into 
the nature of the soul, its origin, and its destiny.” It 
is issued by the Open Court Co. in their “ Religion of 
Science Library.” 

« Places I Have Visited,” published by Messrs. Dodd, 
Mead & Co., is one of Lamb’s diblia a-biblia. It is a 
blank book, in which a traveler may record his im- 
pressions, and set forth the circumstances of his visit 
to any particular place. 

White’s “ Selborne ” and the ever-delightful “ Travels 
of Sir John Mandeville” are given us as the two latest 
volumes in the “ Library of English Classics ” published 
by the Macmillan Co. Mr. A. W. Pollard is, as here- 
tofore with this series, the editor. 

The Maemillan Co. send us Volume III. of Mr. Evelyn 
Shuckburgh’s translation of “ The Letters of Cicero.” 
One more volume will complete this undertaking, and 
provide us with the entire extant correspondence of the 
great Roman statesman and man of letters. 

The seventh and concluding volume of Professor 
Bury’s edition of Gibbon’s «« Decline and Fall ” has just 
been published by the Messrs. Macmillan. An index 
of nearly two hundred pages, prepared by Mrs. Bury, 
appears with this volume, and immeasurably enhances 
the value of the edition. 

One of the latest — we do not venture to say the 
latest —translators of Omar is Professor F. York 
Powell, who has tried his hand at a few of the Rubai- 
yat. His “XXIV. Quatrains from Omar,” as pub- 
lished by Mr. M. F. Mansfield, makes a very pretty 
little book, but the verse is tame at the best, and we 
cannot understand what could have persuaded any one 
to compose or to publish it. 
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Part III. of Mr. Evelyn Abbott’s “History of 
Greece,” now published by Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, extends from 445 to 403 B. C.; in other words, 
from the Thirty Years’ Peace to the Fall of the Thirty 
at Athens. It includes some reprinted matter from 
the author’s “ Perides.” One more volume will com- 
plete the work. 

The late Hugh McCulloch's “« Men and Measures of 
Half a Century,” which has now for some time been 
out of print, is reproduced in a new and cheaper edition 
by the Messrs. Scribner. It is well that this should 
have been done, for the work is one of the most impor- 
tant memoirs of its period, and is much in demand by 
students of American history. 

«Ned Myers ; or, Life before the Mast,” has been 
added by the Messrs. Putnam to their “Mohawk” edi- 
tion of Cooper’s novels. This book, it will be remem- 
bered, is the one recently discovered, and thought at 
first to have remained unpublished, although it was 
afterwards proved to have seen the light. It now takes 
its long vacant place in the library sets of Cooper. 

Messrs. Newson & Co., New York, are the publish- 
ers of “ A Modern English Grammar,” by Mr. Huber 
Gray Buehler. It seems to be a sensible sort of book, 
free from scholastic rubbish, and thoroughly practical 
in method. It is evidently the work of an experienced 
and successful teacher of the subject. It also speaks 
well for the new publishing house of which it consti- 
tutes the first venture. 

Dr. Raymond M. Alden is the author of a treatise on 
“The Art of Debate” (Holt), which will be found 
highly useful by students who are training for forensic 
honors. The discussion is lucid, and the illustrative 
material adduced is of the most helpful sort. Nor 
should we neglect to mention the appended list of sub- 
jects for debate, which will doubtless help many a com- 
mittee of students to solve the vexatious initial problem 
of deciding upon the question to be debated. 

The news of the death of Thomas Davidson, which 
occurred on the 14th of September, will cause wide- 
spread grief, not only in educational and philosophical 
circles, but wherever his influence was felt, which 
means among great numbers of men and women to 
whom the intellectual life is not so much a professional 
matter as the highest of general human concerns. To 
many such people, his writings and his lectures came 
as a quickening influence and a vital inspiration, en- 
forced by a large and sympathetic personality. His 
books were the least important of his points of contact 
with his fellow-men, and his life was an even finer 
thing than his published work. Born a Scotsman in 
1840, his footsteps sought one centre of learning after 
another in England and on the Continent, and for his 
last score or so of years he was a resident of this 
country. His chief studies were in Greek and scholastic 
philosophy, in the theory of education, in the fine arts, 
and in the higher reaches of literature. He was the 
interpreter of such men as Aquinas, Bonaventura, 
Dante, and Rosmini. He was a vigorous philosophical 
thinker, with a touch of mysticism, seeming at times 
a radical, and at others a reiictionary. His summer 
school of philosophy in the Adirondacks attracted an- 
nually a notable company of serious men and women, 
and exercised a considerable influence over contem- 
porary thought. The fine old ideal of plain living and 
high thinking was never better exemplified than in the 
person of this robust and genial scholar, whose loss we 
now chronicle with unfeigned regret. 





THE SEASON’s BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 





In continuation of our Announcement List of Fall 
Books, in Te Dra for September 16, we give the fol- 
lowing List of Forthcoming Books for the Young. 


Hans Christian Andersen’s F T trans. by H. L. 
Brokstad with 350 lataton by et 4 Hane 





> B illes., 5 $1.50. of be Amer- 
ican Colonies, by ibsiage Ss. Omer, illus., $1.50.— St. 
Nicholas Book of P’ d Operettas, illus., $1.—Bound 
volume of St. Nichelee fo for 1900, 2 parts, illus., per part 
$2. (Century Co.) 

4 Bow Wendesiend, by L. Frank Baum, illus. in ete., 
by Frank V. Verbeck, $1.50. — The Little Boy . by 
Helen Hay, lus in color by Frank Verbea $1.50—As 

Pp. it of} jans, by wi 
descriptive text by Mrs. Williams, $2, — #2, —In and Out of the 
ursery, verses and songs by Eva 
illus. by Rudolf EKickemeyer, Jr., $2. — the Moon Be Babies 
verses about Chinese dren, by G. Orr Se in 
color, ete., b Helen Hyde, $1.50. — Beasts and Birds, 
drawings by yee. verses by Helen Hay, $1.25. 

— A Hand-Book of Golf for Bears, drawings in 

Frank Verbeck, verses by Hayden Carruth, $1. — Nann 

by T. E. Butler, illus. new $1. — In Camp with th a Tis 

Soldier, by John new edition, $1.25. 

(R. H. Russell.) 


The Gee Fairy Rep se illus., $2. — 
¢ Princess’ ’s Story Book, edited by Laurence 
Gomme, illus., $2.— The Gollis *s Polar Adventures, 
ict ures in colors by Fins pen verses by 
ton, $2. — Urchins of the Sea, b: y Marie Ov: 
ant Charice B Buxton Going, illus., $1.25. (Longmans, 
ath & Co.) 

‘The Deen Fen Stuy Book, ty Manel Oescod Wright, illus 
by Oliver Herford, $1.50 net. — The April Baby's Book of 
nes, by the author of * re oe and her pee _— 

den,”’ illus, in colors. — The Reign of King Heria, edi 

by Wm. Canton, illus. by Charles Robinson. — A wat 

Art Geogra hy, written and illus. by Mabel Dearmer. 

The House t Grew, by Mrs. Molesworth, illus. — Hel- 

met and Spear, stories from the wars of of the Greeks and 
by Bae. A. J. Church, M.A. rx Tale of the 

Little illus. in colors by S. Rosamund 

Praeger. *(Macm: an Co.) 

The World of the Great 2 feet, how animals, birds oie 
and insects talk, think, work, and live, by Paul Du lu, 
illus., $2. —The Jack of Trades, or New Ideas for 
American Boys, by Daniel Cc. 2 illus. by the ames, 
$2.—The Se woty} Book, or playground, field 
forest, by Daniel C. Beard, io be and a0 
of baek by William H Frost illus ., $1.50.—Brethren 
of the Coast, a tale of West pirates, by Kirk — + 
illus., $1.25. — New books by G. A. Henty, com a 
In the Irish B e, a story of the reign of Louis ! 
Out with Garibaldi, a story of the liberation of Italy ; W 
Buller in Natal, or Leader; each illus., $1 7 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons. ) 

Goops and How to Be ay a manual of manners for polite 
infants, written and illus. is as ee ~ $1.50.—The 
Snow Baby, by Josephine . $1.50. —Jack 
a the Indians, a sequel to lt the So Ranch- 

by George Bird Grinnell, illus., $1.50. oy | 
the Revolution, by Tom Hall, illus. % a 25. — Ch 
the Revolution, facsimiles of water-color dra’ winge by 
Maud by $2.— Little Continentals, and 


Os' 

The Wild Animal Play, 
50 cts. — Under the 
Labrador and the Asetle by Kirk Munroe, illus., 
$1.25. The Autobiography of a Tom-Boy, by Jeannette L. 


music sae Se Forsyth, $2. 50, — 


Gilder, illus., os 25.— Boys’ Book of lorations, by 
Tudor Jenks, illus., $2.—The Little oo nd Seater 
stories simply rewritten for young, peopl by J. W. 
Mackail, $1. (Doubleday, Page & 
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of Connecticut di 
mel Child, ee $10 ie the Hands 
aay i> and Pt te 

u 


Baoab and her Br a i 


A Child of Glee, by A. G ,Fiqmpton, a. Type Little 
American Girl in India, A.C 
$1.50. — Brenda, her Schaal” and her Club, by Helen Leah 


$ icopee 
er Hamlin, illus., $1.25. — The Chri 
e Pyle, illus. by the author, $1.50.—The 
Discoverers, when a hy rs) boa voyages by Ay ao 


‘> ry Lily F. Wessel: 
_ a one to 
. Ber Book,” ” by ey vod 
0 Be, ts the | S 

oung and Old Puritans of Hatfield, by 
lly P, Welles -y~" illus., Me 23. — Gold ay 


aa For Washington. a 8 


What Did the Black Cat Do? by Margaret Johnson, 
75 ets.—The Littlest One of the Browns, by Sophie Swett 
illus., 50 cts. — Yo gag of Heart Series, new vols.: The 
Little Ea Earl, 7 Ouid e Child of Urbino, and Monfflou, 
ew Little Tong’s Mission, by Etheldred B. 
won hy Burglar’s Daughter, by ms aol Penrose ; 
The nd g Sleepy Hol _ by Washi 
The Bicycle + = -ww, Frank M. Bic aa: Ted's 
Little Dear, by Harriet A. Cheever ; each illus., 50 cts, — 
Snow-White, or the House in The Wood. , by Laura E, 
Richards, illus., 50 cts. (Dana Estes & Co.) 
The borhion, Ni fights, illus. by W- H. Robinson, Helen 
Stratton, A McCormick, L. Davis, and A. E, 
Norbury, $3. — The Water Babice, by Charles Kingsley, 
illus. in colors, ete., by Geo. hy ei t, $2.— Fairy Stories 
from the Little Mountains, by John Finnemore, illus. ™ $1. 
— Alice in Wonderland, and Throngh the Looking Glass, 
by Lewis Carroll, illus. in colors by Blanche McManus, 
new edition, two volumes in one, $2. (A. Wessels Co.) 
In the Hands of the a by G. A. Henty, illus., 
$1.25.— The Roggie and yo by ertrude 
Smith, illus. in colors, a1. 50 ig go from 
Herodotus, retold by G. Boden and W. 
D’ Almeida, illus. 4 H. Geenine Fell. — The yo 
yw by Livingston B. Morse, illus., $1.50. aces 
rothers. 


Baby Goose, his Adventures, by Fannie E. Ostrander, illus. 


Jen en, 8 tary of the 


Stories, by Seumas MacManus, illus, $1. — 


Donegal 
The Jum ng Kangaroo and the A 4 sees Ses, by 


in colors by R. W. Hirchert, $1.25. — Fireside Battles, a 
ym he! girls, by Annie G. Brown, illus. by J. C. Leyen- 

dec $1.25.— A Fairy Night’s Dream, Katharine E. 

Chapman, illus. iu colors, ete., $1. (Laird & Lee.) 


The Scottish Chiefs, by Jane Estes, illus. by T. H. Robinson, 


Loomis, ‘us., roe 25. ee Phillips 


Anneke, a little dame of New Netherlands, by Elizabeth ¥. 
aor gg $1.50. wy new + “hy boo 


ee Deogles, $1.50. wy fh Sane ee usic, 
Anna A. Chapin, cr a .50.— 
y Martha Finley, 
yo ey of Mabel, for children of 
Thurston Peck, new edition, illus., $1. 


) 
For the Honor of the Sched. y oe 
Reuben come, 6 a aro ° 


or youn people, by 


of school life and inter- 
bour, Ray = -» $1.50. — 


thoes, a ri ~ republican simplicity, by 
Herekich Butterworth, illus., $1. 50. (D. Appleton & be} ) 
Shireen and her Frien ny of nF Persian cat, 
by Gordon Stables, i 
* iles. in ay $1.50.— 
Hero, b Chiles J. Mansford, i 
e Adventures S a Boy Re 


~ ar ilas. “ $2. aN — 
illus. oF i. — The — 
_ 2 Party by Anaie 


r Series, we vols.: The Story of i by Annie 


Palawan Farmer Brown and the B 


$2.50.— Lullaby and Cradle Songs, by Adelaide L. J. 
Gossett, illus. in colors, $2.— Types of British Animals, 
by F. G. Ate. illus. by E. Caldwell, $2.— Animals of 
Africa, am be SS Bryden, illus. by E. Caldwell, $2.— 

rom Bied d, illus. in colors by M. and E, 

, $2. —The Boo Book of Sh ops, verses by E. V. Lu 
illus. in ‘colors by F. D. Bedford, $2.50.— Babies 
Bambinis, pictures of Italian children, i in colors, by Edith 
Farmiloe, verses by E. V. Lucas, $3.— Red Jacket, the 
Last of the Senecas, by Col. H. R. Gordon, illus.. $1.50.— 
The Lobster Catchers, a story of the coast of Maine, illus., 
$1.50. — Charge, a s of the Boer War of 1881, by 
George Manville Fenn, illus., $1.50. — Venture and Valour, 
stories by various writers, edited by G. A. Henty, illus., 
$1.50.— The Children of the Rectory, by L. T. Meade, 
illus., $1.50. — England’s Hero Prince, a story of the Black 
Prince, by Gordon Stables, illus., $1.50. — The Odyssey 
for Young People, illus., $1.50.— “Odeyne’s Marriage, by 
Evelyn Everett Green, illus., $1.50.—In Aelfred’s Daya, 
a tale of Saga the Dane, by Paul Creswick, =. $1.50. — 
Her Next Door Neighbor. by M.S. Comrie, illus., $1.25— 
Bruno and Bimba, by Pe a Green, illus., $1.50.— 
Nancy’s Fancies, by E Haverfield, illus. $1.25.— 
Dutton’s Holiday Annual for 1901, illus. in colors, ete., 
$1.25.— The Sunday Piciure Book, a book of Bible 
stories, by L. L, Weedon, illus. in colors, ete., $1.25. — 
Sunny Days, stories by various writers, illus. in colors, ete., 
$1.25. (E. P. Datton & Co.) 


The House-Boat on the St. Lawrence, or | yee Fron- 


Fox; For his Country, by Marshall Sau 
Christmas, by Edith | my ; 
lock ; The Water 


A Little Paritan’s 
Little Sunshine’s hy! by 


The f 
Dhesien Le Lee's Sei ht; Helens’ s Wonderworld 
e ‘Adventures of Beatrice 


by 
mt Liaeeees any! ‘iu 
The Aanel Ship America, 
Laura E. Richards, illus 


us., 50 ots. (L.C. Pat eon) 

$1.25. — Rita, by 
e Animals of Aisop, 
illus. in colors, ete. prs J.J. Mora, $1. 50. —Traveller Tales 


of aw America, i sy Butterworth, illus., $1.50. 


tenac, by Everett T. Tomlinson, illus., $1.50. _— to 
Himself, or r Strong’s Struggle for Fo —e 
Strateme er, illus., $1.— Between Boer and Briton, b 
Edward peetemnapen, illus., $1.25.—Aguinaldo’s Hostage, 
or Dick Carson’s Captivity among the Filipinos, by 
H. Irving Hancock, illus., $1.25.— In the Days of Alf 
the oust. by Eva Mare ch T Tappan, Ph.D., iilus. -, $1.— 
Rival Boy Sportsmen, by W. Gordon Parker, illus., $1.25. 

— The Little r’s Adventure, a story of droll days 
and droll doings, by Frank Samuel Child, illus., i 25.— 
Two Little Street ret Singers by Nora A. M. Roe, illus., $1. 

—Almost as Good as a Boy, by Amanda M. Douglas, 
illus., $1.25. at wan & 8 p nee a a story for girls, by Amy 
Brooks, illus., $1.— Jimmy, Lucy, and All, by — 
May, illus., 75 cts. — Bo Donald, by Penn Shirley, i 
Sets. (Lee &S hepard. ) 


With Washington in Braddock’s Campaign, by oo ty 


ers, by Fran 
Webby what he did. by illiam O. Stoddard, illus., $1.50. 
A Tale of the Old School, by F. H. Cervelo. _. r 


$100 — The Substitute Quarter- 


by Gertrude Smi 
and Elaine Stories, by Carrie E. 


k, or 
illus., $1. te oe 
illus., $1.—The Pixie 
orrison, illus., $1.25. — 








Robbins, illus., $1.25.— The Girls of Bonnie Castle, by 
Izola L. Forrester, illus., $1.25. — Callias, a tale of the fall 
< a, y Feng J. Church, $1.25. — A Pluck 4 
eade, illus., $1.25. — A Roman Maiden 
joan? arshall, illus., $1.— Dimple Dallas, or 1 
Farther Fortunes of a Sweet Little Maid, by Amy E. 
Blanchard, $1.— A Life of St. John for the Young, rd 
George L. Weed, illus., 75 cts.—Mabel’s Mishap, b 
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Amy E. Blanchard, 50 cts. — Fanny and her Friends, by | Tales of the Heroic Ages, by Zenaide A. Ragozin, Vol. III., 


| 
Emma 50 cts. — rie’s Doings, by, Miss. Salammbé, the Maid of Carthage, illus., $1.50. (@. P. 1 i 
Geo. A. Paull, 50 eta. — — <i s Adventures, b iy Bed Putnam’s Sons. ) | 
Paret Atwater, 50 cts.— Phil Fuzzytop, or With the An Animal Alphabet Book, 30 d by Sara W. M. Fal- 
Dream Maker, by John Habberton, new edition, 50 cts. lon, $1. —Strange A Adventures in a collection 
(George W. Jacobs & Co.) of criginal stories, by Hoy. W, H, Pott, Ph.D. ag ey 
Uncle Ben. the tale of a tyrant, by G. Manville Fenn, illus., color, $1. —Soap Bubble Stories, b; my bow y 
$2. — The Shadow of = Cliff, by Catherine E. Mallan by Palmer Cox and others, 75 cts — & oe ) 
daine, illus., $1.25.—Lone Star Blockhouse, by wee B. Grimm’s Fairy Tales, complete edition, trans. by Beatrice 
Forrester, illus., $1.25.—Over the Garden Gate, by Alice F. Menhos, oe. by Henry fatin. $1.50. 50. — Mize Bobbie, 
—— illus., ‘$1. — Leila’s Quest, and what came of it, Ethel S. Turner (Mrs. H. R. . Curlewis), illus., $1.25. — 
by Emma Leslie, illus., $1.—A Door of Hope, a tale of The Giant Crab, tales from old India, by W. H. D. Rouse 


the Danish invasion in the reign of King Alfred, by Annie illus. by W. Robinson, $1.25.— Captain Lib works 
L. Gee, illus., 80 cts. — Fiddlesticks, rhymes and jingles, by standard authors, 33 vols., each illus., $1.— 

by Hilda Cowham, illus. in ms etc., $1. Pe? for ner series of large- pe piotare books, 48 vols., each La a. 
1901, illus, $1.25.—The Midget Series, hg ery Se (New Amsterdees Book Ge 

ie; 


Enchanted Doll, by Mark Lemon, illus. by Ric Discon’ rence 
The Sto without an End, by Friedrich W. Carove, told —— bo by Florence Lae ae hy rabet, ocean tye 


ie a Fos, ng by , anotin, Uae. F —, Fables for Rhode, illus. in colors by the euthen, $1.50. ncente ) 
by William Blake, illus.; i The Seven Foy of Christ bag Bey ty ne po Ning other “he Wale Ban, by Chase 
endom, V3 by A. G. Walker; each 50 cts. (E. & J.B Kingsley, illus., $1.25. ( *tRand, MeNall: r oe 
Earning her Way, by Mrs. Clarke Johnson, illus., $1.25.—A | Jed, the Poorhouse Boy, by Horatio Alger, Jr, illus, $1. — "| 
Maid at King Aivet's Court, by Lu ’ Foster Madison, Carl, the ae 5 Harry Castlemon illus, $1. i Wee 
illus., $1.25. — The Boer Boy of ng ransvaal, by Kate ing Serew, © et ‘lle y itor? - awe “te Ges 
Milner Rabb, illus., $1.25.—The Y Financier, by by is, illus., $1. (Henry tes ) 
W. O. Stoddard, illus. .» $1.25, — Exiled to Siberia, by A Child of the Sun, by Ceses © me Banks, illus. by Louis 
William Murray ‘Gra: — * illus., $1.25.— The S Betts, $1.50. (H.S. Stone .) 
King Arthur, by Dr. Brooks, illus., $1.25.— The Grim House, by Mrs. ~rhaan illus., $1.25. — Day 


Walcott Twins, by Lucile Lovell, illus., $1.— His Lord- Dreams in Earnest, or The Making of a Missionary, b 
ship’s Puppy, by Theodora C. Elmslie, illus., $1. — Bock- Charlotte .M. Yonge, $i.— Two Boys and a Fire, by Ed- 
ers, by Margaret Compton, illus.,$1. (Penn Publishing Co.) ward A. Rand, 75 cts. —Stories from English History, by 

The Treasury Club, atesinn bow Bag a ~~ 4 is Mrs. Frederick Boaz, 75 cts. (Thomas Whittaker.) 
money in our nation: ife, by iam Drysdale, illus., ; y Marjorie nson. | 
$1.50.— A Daughter of Freedom, a story of the latter by Amy Be dohawon, $2. ort ee ne toe Tay Pooslee | 
period of the War for Independence, by Amy E. Blanchard, bam bg Addison F. Andrews, words by Albert Bigelow 


illus., $1.50.— The Godson of LaFayette, by Elbridge S. " = tures : 
Brooks, illus., $1.50. — Reels and Spindles, a story of mili Purina iy Pinata kate cas Adventure. a | 
life, by Evelyn Raymond, illus., $1.50. — With Preble at Randall , $1.50. (Dodge Publishing Co.) | 
Wey p Nae ay Site ithe — non he —_— Yo aor Series, new vol.: Battling for Atlanta, 

ar, es , ulus. —_ Prairie ooner, by B * 
a ae of the Black Hawk War, by William E. Barton, yron A. Duna, illus., $1.25. (A. C, MeClurg & Co.) 


illus., $1.50.— The Pathfinders of the Revolution, by On War’s Red Tide. by Gordon Stables, M.D., illus., $1.50, 


William E. Griffis, illus., $1.50. (W. A. Wilde Co.) — Jack’s Carrier Pigeons, a tale of the time of Father 
Helps for Ambitious Girls, by William Drysdale, with Taylor’s Mariners’ Home, Py | Hezekiah Butterworth, 
traits, $1.50.— Aunt Hannah and Seth, by James illus., $1.25.— Fifer Boy of the Boston Siege, by E. A. 


illas., 50 cts. — The Christmas-Tree Scholar, a are Rand, illus., $1.25. (A. I. Bradley & Co.) 
days, b by Frances Bent Dillingham, illus., 50 ets Divided PP Tee ren rete | 
Skates, by Evelyn Raymond, illus., 50 cts. — Half a Dozen 


Thinking Caps, by Leonard, oo. 50 cts. — The 
Play Lady, by Ella F; Pratt, illus., 50 cts, —Play- ANNOUNCEMENTS OF FALL BOOKS. 


ground Toni, & Anna Chapin Ray, illus., 50 cts. — Good : 
Hennes and Seccem, by n Swett Marden, 35 cts. The Fall announcements of the publishers named 








(T. Y. Crowell & Co.) below were received too late for inclusion in the regular 

The Cruise of the Paty | Polly, by W. Clark Russell, mes, classified list contained in our last issue. 
$1.50.— Her Very Best, by Amy E. Blanchard, i illus., 
$1.25.— Three Witches, by Mrs. Molesworth, $1.50.— E. P. Durron & Co. ) 


Conspirators at School, by Andrew Home, $1. 25. — Miss Cen: edited by Max 
Nonentity, by Miss L. T. Meade, $1.50. — — Cherriwink, « Detch Pulatess of Ge Minctesnth, Contenz, oftes ty 
fairy wy by Rachel Penn., illus., $1.50. (J. B. Lippin- Rooses, trans. by F. Knowl Ms with and 


cott Co.) photogravures, $15. — Burma, by and Bertha Ferrars, 
In Defense of the Flag, a boy’s adventures in Spain and Cuba, Panis, © Senate — with 1 eletions = - 
by Elton | S. a illus., $1.25.— Under the Allied ence, by his son ‘Arthur Milman. with portraits, 
ma. $1.25. (Lothrop | gor" Bon of Bachelor by Arthur W. Fox, illus., $5.— 
ublishing . ) 
Birds for Children, by Richard Kearton, ilies. from photo | +>, 4fa.cf Dante, by the tispioce, #1, agg amen | 
ae Dy Ge ae Ce Three, by Jessie e History of the Republic in South Africa (1796-1845), 
ansergh, illus., $1.25.— A Girl without Ambition, by by J.C. BA M.D., 2 vols., $10. — Points | 
Isabel Stuart Robson, illus., $1.25. — The Home of Santa South African History, by E. A. Pratt, $3.— Meditations 
Claus, by George A. Best, illus., $1.50.— Half Hours in of Marcus Aurelius, trans. from the original Greek by 
Japan, by Herbert Moore, illus., $1.— Bo-Peep for 1900. Meric Cassaobon, edited by W. H. D. illus. in 


a treasure for the little ones, illus., $1.— Peter Piper’s otogra . — A Treasury of Canadian . 
Peep Show, by S. H. Hammer, illus. in colors, ete., 75 cts. pho sores, by 1 Ree rz Rand, BOL cone 
licanism, by 





(F. H, Revell Co.) How, edited by F. D. How, $1. 


— Jungle School, by S. H. Hammer, illus. in colors, ete., urch Problems, a view of modern 4 
75 cts. — — Tiny Tots, illus., 50 cts. (Cassell & Co.) — authors, edited b R. H, Hensley enson, $6.— 
Chinese Mother Goose Rhymes, trans. and illus. by Prof. Isaac A Popular Hi of the Church of England, by the 

Taylor Headland, $1.25.— The Staincliffe es, com- Bishop of Ripon, $2.50. — The History of the Melanesian 

The Fall of the Staincliffes, by Alfred Colbeck ; Mission, by Mrs. E.S. A rong, illus., $2.50. — Roman- 
i eter’s Pound became a Penny, by E. C. — i tie Edin’ h, by John Geddie, illus., $2.50. — A 439, the | 9 
How Paul’s Penny became a Pound, ¥: EC, autobi y of a Were, by 25 musical scribes, $1.50. — {| 
The Rebber’s Cave, by A. L. O. E.; A — Sunningwell, by F. are Cornish, $1.50.—A Garner of 
and How It ~~ a Baby, by L. C. W.; Sunday Talks Saints, a collection of the emblems usually | 
to the Youn Josiah Mee; each illus. 35 ots. par ont pepecnented fa ast, be Allen M.A., illus., $1.25.— |} 
$2.-~"Licelo Folks’ Bible Tales, 12 vols. illus. each 20 eta. | Lighter Moments from the Notebook of Bishop Walsham i 

| 
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Strver, Burpett & Co. 

Outlines in Nature Study and History, by Annie G. Engell. — 
Poets and Pistey of Indiana, compiled and edited by 
Benjamin S. Parker and E. B. Heiney, - its. — 
Business Law, a text book for schools, omas R. 
White, B.L., with jp by Roland P. Falkner, 
Ph. D. — Preachers hing, lectures delivered be- 
fore the Maine Ministers’ Institute, Lewiston. — An Out- 

line of New Testament Theology, by David Foster Estes, 
D.D.— An Elemen Experimental Che ora B. 
Bheley A.M. — Introduction to the Stud = <a 

Prof. C. J. Bullock, Ph. D., covteeh on 

- — Masters of our Literature, a bi aoe er, 
by Beatrice H. Slaight, Ph.D. —Systematic yep 

by Andrew T. Smith, Ph.D. — The World and Its P 
k X., The South American ——— W. Fi “4 
Markwick and | gay A. a. il —— ——e Pn ~<a 
to Prepare for It, by Charles A. Ba 
pt by Mae Roh Norcross, yee ooSilvee Series of 
ro Language Text-books, edited by Adolphe Cohn, 
LL. B. 9 vols. in pre tion. — Silver Series of English 
Classics, edited by der S. Twombly and others, 9 

new vols, in preparation. 

Unrtep Society or CurIsTIAN ENDEAVOR. 
Lincoln at Work, by Col. William O. Stoddard, illus., $1. — 
From Life to Life, by Rev. J. Wilbur Chapman, D.D., 
$1. — How to Play, How to Study, and How to Work, by 

Amos R. Wells, each 75 cts.— The Bible Marksman. b: 
Amos R. Wells, 35 cts. —'The Four ' Q's, by Rev. Theodore 
L. Cuyler, D. D., 35e. — The a of Perfection, 
by Rev. William E. Barton, D The Inner Life, 
by Bishop Jobn H. Vincent, D.D., 35 cts. — Just to Help, 
by Amos R. Wells. 35c .—The Loom of Life by 2. ~" = 
yy D.D., iS e ets. —The Officer’s Hand by 

os R. Wells, 35 cts. — Old Lanterns for ———y Pathe 
by Rev. F. E. Clark, D.D., 35 ets. 











TOPICS IN LEADING PERIODICALS. 
October, 1900. 


Aleohol, Physiological Effects of. W.O. Atwater. Harper. 
Arctic Highlanders, The. Walter A. Wyckoff. Scribner. 
Atlantic Union, The. Sir Walter Besant. Forum. 

British General Election, The. Henry W. Lucy. Forum. 
Bryan and the Trusts. F.S. Monnett. Review of Reviews. 
Bryan Policy for the Philippines. E. M. Shepard. Rev. of Revs. 
Bryan’s Financial Policy. Review of Reviews. 

Campaign, Paramount Issues of. J.P. Dolliver. Forum. 
China, Future of. Charles Denby. Forum. 

China, The Crisis in. James B. Angell. Atlantic. 

Chinese Resentment, The. H. H. Lowry. Harper. 

Coal Supremacy of the U.S. E.S. Meade. Forum. 

Cuba, Plea for the Annexation of. ‘‘A Cuban.”’ Forum. 
Cuba, Why It Should be Independent. C. W. Currier. Forum. 
Democratic Party, Significance of. A. D. Morse. International. 
Dixie, Afloat in. Allan Hendricks. Lippincott. 
Education, New, Old-Fashioned Doubts About. Atlantic. 
Farming, Western, Seven Lean Years of. Atlantic. 

First Dynasty Kings, Finding. H. D. Rawnsley. Atlantic. 
Flowers of Fall. Eben E. Rexford. Lippincott. 

Froebel, Friedrich, Philosophy of. Rudolf Eucken. Forum. 
Geology, Recent Progress in. A. C.‘Lawson. International. 
Golf in America, Rise of. Prince Collier. Rev. of Reviews. 
Immigrants, Our, and Ourselves. Kate Claghorn. Atlantic. 
Italy, The New. Salvatore Cortesi. International. 

Jamaica as Lesson in Colonial Government. Rev. of Reviews, 
Leiter, Mary Victoria. Virginia T. Peacock. Lippincott. 
Maize Kitchen at Paris, Lesson of. Forum. 

Martineau, Some Letters of. Atlantic. 

Menpes, Mortimer. Chalmers Roberts. Harper. 

Music, The Quest after. Mary B. Hinton. Atlantic. 
Needlecraft, American, Plea for. Ada Sterling. Atlantic. 
Negro Problem in the South. O.W. Underwood. Forum. 
New Zealand, Recent Events in. John Christie. Aflantic. 
Odors, Autumnal. Charles C. Abbott. Lippincott. 

Party Government, Need of. George F. Hoar. International. 
Piazza Philosophy. Martha B, Dunn. Atlantic. 
Pretoria, Last Days of. Richard H. Davis. Scribner. 
Puerto Rico, Education in. Victor S. Clark. Forum. 








Ruskin as an Art Critic. C. H. Moore. Atlantic. 
Russell, The Late Lord. W.T. Stead. Rev. of Reviews. 
Russia, Expansion of. Alfred Rambaud. International. 
Russia, The’ Two Capitols of. Henry Norman. Scribner, 

ton Convention, The. J. D.Cox. Scribner. 
aon Tede Suppression of the. J.R. Spears. Scribner. 
Slaver, Capture of a. J. Taylor Wood. Atlantic. 
Solferino, Battle of. Stephen Crane. Lippincott. 
Stevenson, Adlai E. James S. Ewing. Review of Reviews. 
Sultan of Sulu, Our Agreement with. M. Wilcox. Forum. 
Thrums, A Harvest Homein. M.E.L. Addis. Lippincott. 
Timber Famine, Is It Imminent? Henry Gannett. Forum, 
Trade, Preferential. John Charlton. Forum. 
Trusts, if Bryan is Elected. J. L. Laughlin. Rev. of Reviews, 
Trusts, New Light on. C. R. Flint. Rev. of Reviews. 
Voting by Mail. Edward Stanwood. Aiflantic. 
Waterways of America. Alexander H. Ford. Harper. 
Wei-Hai-Wei. Poultney Bigelow. Harper. 
Worship, Primitive Objects of. L. Marillier. International. 











LisT OF NEW BOOKs. 


[The following list, containing 136 titles, includes books 
received by Tue D1au since its last issue.] 





GENERAL LITERATURE. 

Conversations with Prince Bismarck. Collected by 
Heinrich von Poschinger. English edition; edited by 
Sidney Whitman. With portrait, 12mo, uncut, pp. 299. 
Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

The Rose Garden of Persia. By Louisa Stuart Costello. 
New edition; with decorations in colors, 16mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 196. L.C. Page & Co. $2.50 

A New Study of the Sonnets of Shak ‘ By 
Parke 7 y 12mo, gilt top, pp. 306. G. P. Putnam's 

Gugliemo Shakespeare: Il Poeto e l’Uomo. Federico 
Garlanda. 12mo, uncut, pp. 541. Roma: Societ& Ediricet 
Laziale. Paper. 

Essays on Nature and Culture. By Hamilton Wright 
aan, New edition; with portrait, 24mo gilt top, pp. 

Dodd, &Co. $1. 

a. Love Letters of a a. By Myrtle Reed, 

12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 165. . P. Putnam’s Sons. 


The Myths and Fables of To-Day. By Samuel Adams 
Drake. [Illus., 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 268. Lee & 
Shepard. $1.50. 

Curious Questions in Histo , Literature, Art, and Social 


Life: as a Manual of General Information, By 
Sarah H. ikelly, F. a Se. Pit 3 vols.; Vol. II . Ius., 
8vo, pp. 398. Philadelphia McKay. $2. 


Po’ White Trash, and Other one Dramas. 4 a 
Greenleaf Sutherland. 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 
H. 8S. Stone & Co. $1.25. 

Heaven’s Distant Lamps: Poems of Comfort and Hope. 
Arranged by Anna E. — or Sa EP OR, 

pp. 338. po & Shepard. 


BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 

The Private Memoirs of Madame Roland. Edited, with 
an Introduction, by Edward o Johnson. Iilus., 12mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 381. A. C. McClurg & Co. $1. 50. 

: "Rev. Oyrue Townsend. Brady "With portrait 12m, ak 

Vv i 
— aborts Pe 


Lives of Great Italians. B —  Horridge las. ‘12mo, 
gilt top, uncut, pp. 472. 


Ie ta pp. 140. it ep wt 
1 
Beacon =a ye a by M. A. De Wolfe Howe. 
New vols.: Hovey Sarah Barn ey Elliott ; 
Stonewall /. +. te Carl Each wi ty 
—— gilt top, uncut. Mesuesd & cu ‘er vol., 
cts. 
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Anne ay and bg Ange ys By Bib) hed 
} 1 portrait, mo, t top, pp. 89. . a 
Goa: David MeKay.” $1. 
Viola Olerich, | he Baby Scholar: An Illustrated 
Biography.” By y oa Henry Olerich. 12mo, pp. 81. 
cts 


NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD LITERATURE. 


Works of George Borrow. Popular edition, edited by 
William I. Racep. Comprising : Lavengro, The Romany 
Rye, and The Bible in Spain. Illus. in phategeavece, 
etc., 12mo, gilt tops. . P. Putnam’s Sons. 
vol., $2 

Rabelais’ Gargantua and Pantagrue). Trans. into 
English by Sir Thomas Urquhart and Peter Le Motteux, 
annis 1653-1694. With Introductions by Charles Whibley. 
Vol. III., completing the work. 8vo, uneut, pp. 434. 
“Tador Translations.” London: David Nutt. 

A Sentimental Journey through France and Italy. By 
Laurence Sterne. With Srentepions, 8vo, uncut, pp. 213. 
“Bookman Classics.” Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

The History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 

Empire. ~ Edward Gibbon; edited by J. B. Bury, 
M.A. Vol. VIL., completing the work. 12mo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 508. 

Ned Myers; or, A Life before the Mast. By James 
Fenimore Cooper ; with introduction by J. Pomeray Keese. 
** Mohawk ”’ edition ; with frontispiece, 8vo, gilt top, 
uncut, pp. 242. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.25. 

Leaves of Grass. By Walt Whitman. Including a fac- 
—_ autobiography, variorum readings of the poems, 
and a department of ** Gathered Leaves.”’ With portrait, 
12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 496. Philadelphia’ David 
McKay. $1.25. 

Library of English Classics. Edited by A. W. Pollard. 
New vols.: The Travels of Sir John Mandeville, the ver- 
sion of the Cotton manuscript in modern spelling, with 
three narratives from Hakluyt in illustration; The Nat- 
ural History and Antiquities of Selborne, by Gilbert 
White. Ea 8vo, uncut, Macmillan Co. Per vol., $1.50, 

Novels of Emile Gaboriau. Comprising: Monsieur Lecoq, 
Other People’s Money, File No. 113, The Mystery of 

ival, The Widow Lerouge, and The Honor of the 
Name. Each iilus., 12mo. Charles Scribner’s Sons. Per 
vol., $1.25. 

Novels and Stories by Frank R. Stockton, ‘‘Shenan- 
doah’’ edition. New vols.: Stories, in 2 vols, Kach 
with photogravure frontispiece, 8vo, gilt tops, uncut. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. (Sold only by subscription. ) 

The Letters of Cicero: The Whole Extant Correspond- 
ence in Chronological Order. Trans. into English by 
are: Shadkbengh, M.A. In 4 vols.; Vol. lil. B.C. 
48-44 (February ). 16mo. uncut, PP. 381. * Bohn’s Librar- 
ies.’? Macmillan Co. $1.50 net. 


HISTORY. 


Side Lights on the Reign of Terror: Being the Memoirs 
of Mademoiselle des Echerolles. Trans. from the French 
by Marie Clothilde Balfour. Illus. in photogravure, large 
8yvo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 334. John Lane. $4. net. 

The Annals of Mont Blanc: A Monograph. By Charles 
Edward Mathews; with a Chapter on the Geology of the 
Mountain by Prof. T. G. Bonney, D.Sc. Illus. in photo- 
gore ete., large 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 367. L. C 

age & Co. $6. 


The Rise of the Russian Empire. By Hector H. Munro. 
lame 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 334. L. C. Page & Co. 


A ol of Greece. By Evelyn Abbott, M.A. Part 
ILL., from the Thirty Years’ Peace to the Fall of the 
Thirty at Athens, 445-403 B.C. 8vo, gilt top, pp. 561. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.25 

A History of ee to the Death of Alexander the Great. 
By J. . With maps and plans, 12mo, 

pp. 909. oT ba toe Co. $1.90 net. 

China’s Open Door: A Sketch of Chinese Life and History. 
By Rounsevelle Wildman; with Introduction by Charles 
Denby. Illus., 12mo, gilt’ top, uncut, pp. 318. Lothrop 
Publishing Co. $1.50. 

Men and Measures of Half a Century: Sketches and 
Comments. By Hugh McCulloch. New edition ; 8vo, 

pp. 542, Charles Seribner’s Sons. $2.50. 








POETRY AND VERSE. 

Five Books of Song. By Richard Watson Gilder. Fourth 
edition, completely revised. 12mo, gilt top, pp. 240. Cen- 
tury Co, $1.50. 

XXIV Quatrains from Omar. Set forth by F. York 
a -A. 8vo, gilt top. New York: M. F. Mans- 

e 


a 4 der Kaiser—Myself und Gott. McGregor 
Rose (A. M. R. Gordon). Illus., y, Ante Abbey 
. 50 cts. 
FICTION. 


The Master-Christian. By Marie Corelli. 12mo, pp. 604. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

Boy: A Sketch. By Marie Corelli. With frontispiece, 
12mo, pp. 348. J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50. 

Sons of the Morning. By Eden Phillpotts. With front- 
ispiece, 12mo, pp. 492. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

Uncanonized: A Romance of English Monachism. By 
Margaret Horton Potter. With \asmees 12mo, pp. 
495. A.C, McClurg & Co. $1.50 

African Nights Entertainment. By A. J. Dawson. 
12mo, pp. 346. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1. q 

The Dishonor of Frank Scott. By M. Hamilton, 12mo, 
pp. 319. Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 

The Flower of the Flock. By W. E. Norris, 12mo, 
pp. 322, D. Appleton & Co. $1.; paper, 50 cts. 

The Maid of Maiden Lane: A Love Story. By Amelia 
E. Barr. Illus. in colors, etc., 12mo, pp. 338. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. $1.50. 

Until the Day Break. By Robert Burns Wilson. 12mo, 
a uncut, pp. 330. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

Afield and Afloat. By Frank R.Stockton. Illus., 12mo, gilt 
top, pp. 422, Charles Scribner’s Sons. 1.50.” 

Kelea, the Surf-Rider: A Romance of Pagan Hawaii. By 
Alex. Stevenson Twombly. LIllus., 12mo, uncut, pp. 402. 
Fords, Howard, & Hulbert. 1.50. 

The King’s Deputy: A Romance of the Last Century. 
nw Fe Hinkson. 12mo, pp. 332. A. C. McClurg 

The Dancing-Master. By Adrien Chabot; trans. by 
Pauline W. Sill. Illus., 16mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 139. 

. B. Lippincott Co. 1. 

The ‘Handsome Brandons. By Katharine Tynan. Illus., 
12mo, pp. 384. A.C. McClurg & Co. $1.50 

The Golden Fleece (La Toison d'Or). From the French 
of Amédée Achard. Illus., 12mo, pp. 435. L.C. Page 
& Co. $1.50. 

Anima Vilis: A Tale of the Great Siberian Steppe. By 
Marya Rodziewicz; trans. by S. C. de Soissons. 12mo, 
pp. 323. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 

The Black Gown. By Ruth Hall. 12mo, pp. 318. 
Houghton, — 5 & Co. $1.50. 

Jock’s Ward. Mrs. , aoe Martin, 12mo, pp. 246. 

. Fenno & a" 

The Plain Miss Mh, By Florence Warden. 12mo, pp. 
327. F. M. Buckles & Co. $1.25. 

The Princess Ahmedée: A Romance of Heidelberg. By 
Roland Champion. Lllus., 16mo, uncut, pp. 308. New 
York: Godrey A. S. Wieners. $1.25 

Words That Burn: A Romance. By Mrs. Lida B riggs 

rowne. With pore, 12mo, pp. 366. Utica, N. Y.: 
Daniel B. Briggs. $1.50. 

Hands in the Darkness. ‘By Arnold Golsworthy. 12mo, 
pp. 276. R.F. Fenno & Co. $1. 

A Pair of Knaves and a Few Trumps. By M. 7 
Flattery, D.C.L. Illus., 12mo, uncut, pp. 310. e 
Abbey Press. $1. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 
The Antarctic Regions. By Dr. Karl Fricker. Illus., 
large 8vo, uncut, pp. 292. Macmillan Co. $3. 
Places I Have Visited: A Blank Book for Personal 
Entries. 12mo, pp. 223. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1. . 


THEOLOGY AND RELIGION. 


Paul of Tarsus, By Robert Bird. 8vo, pp. 515. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $2. i eed r. 

Christianity in the apamette Aa Age. George 
Purves, D.D. With ma Bape, ioe “Historical Series for 
Bible Students.”’ Seribner’s Sons. $1.25 net. 
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Buddha and Buddhism. By, Arthur Lillie. > time, pp. 223. 
ont World's Epoch -Makers.”’ Charles Seri s Sons, 

pe — “ee 's Discourse on the Awakening of Faith i in 
the Mab&yana. Trans. for the first time from the 
version by Teitaro Suzuki. With frontispiece, 12mo, gilt 
top, pp. 160. Open Court Publishing Co. ave 25 net. 

Messages of the Apostles. By ¢ George Barker Stevens. 
16mo, pp. 258. ‘*Messages of the Bible ” Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. $1. 

wey ss the Heart: A Book of Private Devotion 
for Old Young. Collected, adapted, and com 
by Annie ome eae Levi; with ‘Introduction by Rev. Dr. 
Gustav Gottheil. 18mo, gilt top, pp. 166. G. P. Foams 
Sons. $1.25. 

Sunday-School Praises: A Book of Hymns. “vy by 
bp J. Kirkpatrick. 12mo, pp. 184. Jennings & Pye. 

ots. net. 


SCIENCE AND NATURE. 

Methods in the Art of Taxidermy. By Oliver Davie; 
illus. by Theodore ce, as. 4to, pp. 359. Philadel- 
phia: David McKay. 

Living aan of tho Animal owe From instan- 
taneous of the most magnificent specimens in 
zodlogical = Edited, with explanatory remarks, 
by Dr. L. Heck. Large oblong 4to, pp. 196. Saalfield 
Publishing Co 

Seven Gardens and a Palace. By “ vs B.” Illus., 
12mo, uncut, pp. 298. John Lane. $1.50 


ECONOMICS, POLITICS, AND SOCIOLOGY. 

A History of Banking - = United States. By. the 
late John J. Knox, assisted by a corps of financial writers 
in the various States; revi brought up to date by 
ee Rhodes and Elmer H. Youngman. With por- 

8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 880. New York: 
Bradford hodes & Co. $5. net 

The Referendum in America. "With some chapters on the 
history of the initiative and or hases of popular apapeaee 
ment in the United States. is Paxson Oberholtzer 
8vo, pp. 430. Charles Seribac’? 's Sons. 

The Temperance Problem and Social Reform. By 
Joseph Rowntree and Arthur Sherwell. Seventh edition, 
revised and enlarged. LIllus., 12mo, pp. 784. Truslove, 
Hanson & Comba. $2. net. 

The Wall Street Point of View. By Henry Clews. 
) ag -J portrait, 12mo, pp. 290. Ty Burdett & Co. 


Essays in Colonial Finance. ~ tn members of the Amer- 
ican Economic Association; coll an i by a 
special committee. Large "Bo, uncut, pp. 303. | 
millan Co. Paper, $1.50 net. 

Tne “Machine” Abolished, and the People Restored to 
Power by the Organization of All the People on the “ 
of Party Organization. By Charles C. P. Clark 
12mo, pp. 196. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1. 

“Restraint of Trade”: Pros and Oune of Trusts in Facts 


and Principles. By William Hudson H r. 8v0, 
pp. 368, Chicago: Published by the Author. Paper, 
50 cts. net. 

PHILOSOPHY. 


The History of the Devil and the Idea of Evil, from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day. By Dr. Paul Carus. 
lilus., 4to, gilt top, uncut, pp. 496. Open Court Publish- 
ing Co. . net. 

Whence and Whither: An Inquiry into the Nature of 
the Soul, its Origin and its Destiny. By Dr. Paul Carus. 
12mo, pp. 188. Open Court Publishing Co. Paper, 


25 cts. net. 
REFERENCE. 
The bt gg Best Proverbs and Short Quotations. Col- 
lected by George Howard Opdyke, M.A. Illus., 12mo, 
pp. 271. Laird & Lee. $1; leather, full gilt, $1.50. 


ILLUSTRATED HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Literary Hearthstones. Marion Harland. New vols.: 
Hannah More, and John 7 Each illus., 12mo, gilt 


top, uncut. G. P. Putnam’s Sous. Per vol., $1.50. 
The Wedding Day in Literature and Art. Compiled b Dead 
C. F. Carter. Lllus., 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 294. 
Mead & Co. §2. 
Heroines of the Bible in Art. By Clara  y. Clement. 
as 12mo, gilt top, uncut, pp. 361. L. C. Page & 

















bs me the Year with Birds an by 
Williams ; with ine de od by by Bodin Compiled by 
ye Walter dy eae 8vo, gilt top, uncut, pp, ». 3 





BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


The House-Boat on the St. Lawrence. By Beasts . 
a m. Illus., 12mo, pp. 402. Lee & Shepard, 
The Sun Maid: A Story of Fort Dearborn. By Evelyn 
Raymond. lilus.,12m0, gilt top, pp. $25... P. Dutton 


Between Boer and Briton; or, Two Boys’ Adventures in 
South Africa. By Edward en illus, 12mo, 
pp. 354. Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 

Mr. poet o om By Adah L. Sutton; illus. in 
— by W. H. Fry. 4to. Saalfield Publishing Co, 


The — gg 4 of a Boy Reporter. By Harry Steele 
— .» 12mo, pp. 253. L. C. Page 
1 


Aguinaldo’s a) or, Diek Carson’s Captivity among 
the Filipinos. By H ory Hancock. [Illus., 12mo, pp. 
366. Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 

Rival Boy Sportsmen; or, The Mink Lake Regatta. B 
bt oom Parker. Lllus., 12mo, pp. 363. Lee & Shepard, 

The Middle Five: Indian Boys at School. By Francis La 

esche. With by er in colors, 16mo, pp. 227. 
Small, Maynard & Co. $1.25. 

Almost as Good as a Boy. By Amanda = Douglas. 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 375. Lee & Shepard. $1.25 

The Little Dreamer’s Adventure: A Story of Droll 
Days and Droll Doings. By Frank Samuel Child, Illus., 
12mo, pp. 230. Lee & Shepard. $1.25. 

Fiddlesticks. By Hilda Cowham. Illus. in colors, 4to, 
E. & J. B. Young & Co. $1. 

True to Himself; or, Roger Strong’s Struggle for Place, 

y Edward Stratemeyer. Illus., 12mo, pp. 280. Lee & 
P none $1. 

Randy’s Summer: A Story for Girls. By Amy Brooks, 
Illus., 12mo, pp. 237. Lee & Shepard. $1. 

In the Days of King Alfred the Great. By Eva March 
qerren, Ph.D. Lllus., 12mo, pp. 296. Lee & Shepard. 

1 


Two Little Street Singers. By Nora A. Roe (Mrs. 
_ S. Roe). Illus., 12mo, pp. 182. a. «& Shepard. 


Jimmy, Lucy, and All. By Sophie May. Illus., 16mo, 
pp. 196. Lee & Shepard. 75 cts. 
Boy Donald. By Penn Shirley. Lllus., 16mo, pp. 185. Lee 
& Shepard. 75 cts. 


EDUCATION.—BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND 
COLLZGE. 

The Art of Study: A Manual for Teachers and Students 
of the Science and the Art of Teaching. By B. A. 
— Ph.D. 12mo, pp. 266. American Book Co. 

1. net 

A History of England. By J. Larned; with topical 

ay ses, research questions, B.' bibliographical notes, 
+1 P. Lewis. Lllus., 12mo, pp. 673. Houghton, 
Minin $1.25 net. 

Tha las of Euripides. Edited by Frederic D. Allen, 
Ph.D.; revised edition by Clifford H. Moore, Ph.D. With 
frontispiece, 12mo, pp. 108. Ginn & Co. $1.05 net. 

The Art of Debate. By Raymond MacDonald Alden, Ph.D. 
12mo, pp. 279. Henry Holt & Co. $1. net. 

Patriotic Eloquence relating to the Spanish-American War 
and its Issues. Compiled by Robert I. Fulton and 
Thomas C. Trueblood. 12mo, pp. 364. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $1. net. 

English: Composition and Literature. By W. F. Webster. 
12mo, pp. 275. a ton, Mifflin & Co. 90 ets. net. 
Elementary Lessons in Language and Grammar. By 
Thomas W. ioeons, A.M. Illus., 12mo, pp. 168. ear 

ican Book Co. 35 cts. net. 


Foundations of Frencb. pines for 
paratory Fred avo ald ‘Aldrich, 
A. B., yy eee ee Pectee Ae 12mo, pp. 177. 





& Co. 9% cts. ony 
A German Reader er Beginners. Edited by H. C. 0. 
Huss. hort ak D. C. Heath & Co. 70 cts. net. 
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A Modern English Grammar. By ~y Gray Buehler. 
12mo, pp. 300. a York : dogg 3 Co. 65cts. net. 
raded Literature Harry Pra 
« Judson, LL.D., and Tae C. Bender. Fouth Book. Illus. 
in colors, ete., *12mo, pp. 262, Maynard, Merrill & Co. 
50 cts. net. 

Hazen’s Grade Spellers, Second Book. By M. W. Hazen, 
M.A. 12mo, pp. 238. Ginn & Co. 40 cts. net. 


The Book of Legends. Told over again by Horace E. 
Seudder. 12mo, pp. 82. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
25 cts. net. 

Poems from Shelley and Keats. Selected and edited by 
Sidney Carleton nage With portraits, 24mo, pp. 221. 
Maemil 25 cts. 

Benedix’s Der Prozess. Edited by Benjamin W. Wells, 
Ph.D. 16mo, pp. 22. D.C, foatk en 20 cts. net. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Patriotism,—or Self-Advertisement: A Social Note on 
the Present War. By Marie Corelli. 12mo, pp. 63. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. Paper, 25 cts. net. 

Hypnotism in Mental and Moral Culture. By John 
a Quackenbos. 16mo, pp. 291. Harper & Brothers. 

1.25. 

First Aid to the Young Housekeeper. By Christine 
Terhune Herrick. 16mo, pp. 195. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. ° 

You and Your Doctor, — How to Prolong Life: A Prac- 
tical Book on Health and the Care of It. By William B. 
eae M.D. Illus., 12mo, pp. 260. ird & Lee. 


The Gentle Art of Good Taliing. By Beatrice Knollys. 
16mo, pp. 151. New York: M. F. Mansfield. 75 cts. 

Notes for the Guidance of Authors. Com iled by 
William Stone Booth. 18mo, uncut, pp. 70. "Macmillas 
Co. Paper, 25 cts. net. 

The Earth Stands Fast: A Lecture by Prof. C. Schoepffer ; 
trans. for and edited by J. Watts de Peyster. Large svo, 


soeet, pp. 80. New York: Published by the editor. 
‘aper. 
Waifs: A Collection of Miscellany. Edited by Burdette 


Edgett. 12mo, Bp. 54. Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: Published 


by the author. Paper, 50 cts. net. 


R. H. RUSSELL 


L’AIGLON. By Epmonp Rostanp. $1 50 
3 WEST TWENTY-NINTH ST., NEW YORK 


Ore OCEAN’S FERRY. A Collection of Odd and Useful Informa- 
tion for Nautical Travel and Features of the Sea. For 
and Mariner. Compiled by J. Colgate Hoyt 


BONNELL, SILVER & CO., 24 West 22d Street, New Yorx Crry. 














OUR LIST INCLUDES ALL OF 


Archibald Clavering Gunter’s 


World-Read Works. 


The Most Successful Novels ever Published in America. And 
Many Others by Popular Authors. 


Send for Catalogue. 
THE HOME PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 3 East Fourteenth Street . . . NEW YORK CITY. 





THe FIRST EDITION OF THE TALUS IN ENGLISH, 
8 volumes of “* Festivals "’ and one, “ Ethics of a, on sale. 
“Jurisprudence” in press. $3.00 per ‘volume. Particulars from 


NEW TALMUD PUB’G CO., 1332 5th Avenue, New York. 





Norra Year. Criticism, Revision, 
is: to MSS. 


uthors: 
pency 


Send stamp for NEW BOOKLET to 
WILLIAM A. DRESSER, 
150 Pierce Building, Boston, Mass. 


Mention The Dial. 








OLD AND NEW BOOKS. Ss'sorve sent on, 
and Desirable Titles. Prices low. Specialty Western Local History. 
JOHN SPRINGER, 128 Dubuque Street, Iowa Crry, Iowa. 


BOOK HUNTING ©°2228Ponvence soxiciTep. 


Address H. H. TIMBY, 


EXCLUSIVELY. sox 927. 





Conneaut, Ohio. 










BOOKS WHEN CALLING, PLEASE ASK FOR 
AT MR. GRANT. 
LIBERAL WHENEVER YOU NEED A BOOK, 
Address MR. GRANT. 


DISCOUNTS | Before buying Boous, write for quotations. An 
assortment and special slips of 
books at reduced prices, will be sent for a ten-cent stamp. 


F. E. GRANT, Books, 7° “gst, 474 street 


Mention this advertisement and receive a discount. 


RENTANO’S 
MONTHLY & 
y way, | BULLETIN & 


AT POPULAR PRICES 
218 WABASH AVENUE 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





























ANOTHER RUBAIYAT IN PRESS. 

THE NEVERNOD PRESS, of Boone, Iowa, announces the pub- 
lication of an edition de luxe of the Fitzgerald version of the Rubaiyat 
of Omar Khayyam. There are to be only 250 copies — a square octavo 
with wide margins, printed on the heaviest and finest English hand- 
made deckel-edge paper, with uncut edges, and illuminated title page 
and initials. It will be bound in lemon goat skin, hand sewed with raw 
silk, and the type — which is cast especially for the work — will be at 
once distributed. Subscriptions for the Rubaiyat are now being re- 
ceived at $2.50 each, and are booked in the order received by the 
NEVERNOD PRESS, Boone, lowa. 


Mr. Dooley’s Philosophy. 


By F. P. DUNNE. 
Illustrated by Nicholson, Kemble, and Opper. 
Red cloth, cover stamped in white. 
Price, $1.50. 


R. H. RUSSELL, 3 W. 29th St., New York. 


AN NOUNCEMENT. 


The publishers take p ng for the autumn, 
THE ART OF TOANLATOU, by Herbert C. Tolman, Ph. D. 
A book of great value for teachers of Latin, Greek, French, or German. 
Correspondence Solicited. 


Benj. H. Sanborn & Co., Publishers, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


BOOKS FOR BOOK LOVERS 


THE BOOK OF OMAR AND RUBAIYAT— 
Miscellany of Reprints of interest to the 
Omar cult. 8vo. Unique Illustrations. Boards. 
$1.75 net. 

sun. By ng rea OMAR — a Prof. 


Yorx Powgu1. 
ee Antique “eee ve. $1.00, 


IN MEMORIAM — By Atrrep Lorp Tzxyrson. 
140 Rubricated Initials by —_— McManvs. 
Old Style Antique. Boards. Small 4to. $3.50 nei. 

STEV ENSONIANA — Literary and Pictorial Mis- 
cellany Concerning R. L. 8. Small 4to, uncut. 
Illustrated. 2 vols. The set, $3.00. 


M. F. MANSFIELD, 14 W. 224 St., New York 
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MSS SOLD sty Eat oy ON COMMISSION. 
. to 
JOHN RUSSELL DAVIDSON, 1123 Broadway, New York. 








JAPANESE ART NOVELTIES Imported direct from 
Japan by HENRY ARDEN, No. 38 West Twenty-Second 
Street, New York City. Calendars, Cards, Embroideries, Robes, 











book, or its skilled revi and c 
Buch 





WE BUY manuscripts of interesting and wholesome works. 


Liberal terms made to 


DODGE PUBLISHING COMPANY, AUTHORS. 


No. 150 Fifth Avenue. New York City. 


FITZROY D’ARCY AND JOHN M. LEAHY, C.P.A. 
Public Accountants and Auditors. 
59 Fifth Ave., New Yorx. 
PUBLISHERS’ ACCOUNTS A SPECIALTY. 








BOOKS ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED, 
* mo matter on what subject. Write us. We can get 


you any book ever published. Please state wants. When in England 
call and see our 50,000 rare books. BAKER'S GREAT BOOK-SHOP, 
14-16 Bright Street, Binmivenam, Enoianp. 


FIRST EDITIONS OF MODERN AUTHORS, 
Including Dickens, Thackeray, Lever, Ainsworth, Stevenson, 
Jefferies, Hardy. Books illustrated by G. and R. Cruikshank, 
Phiz, Rowlandson Leech, etc. The and Choicest Col- 
lection offered for Sale in the World. Catalogues issued and 
sent post free on application. Books bought. — Wa.rer T. 
Spencer, 27 New Oxiord St., London, W. C., England. 


is the only publication of its kind — the only 

The Humboldt one containing popular scientific works at low 

. * prices. It contains only works of ac- 
Library of Science Picwieaged excellence by auth 


in 








Pajamas, Cushion and Table Covers, Cut Velvet Pictures, Bronzes. 





Rare and | My Catalogues are FREE for the asking, 


Uncommon F. M. MORRIS, The Book Shop, 
171 Madison Street, . . . Cxicago, Itz, 


BOOKS. 
FAUTES DE LANGAGE 


(ow Le Frangais Comme ON LE PARLE) 
By Prof. V. S. BERNARD 
Etude raisonnée des fautes de langage famili¢res aux Américains qui 


s’exercent 4 parler francais; adoptée aux besoins des écoles, des voy- 
ageurs et des touristes. 12mo, cloth, 86 pages. 50 cents. 


For sale by all booksellers, or post paid for the price by the publisher, 
WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
FRENCH AND OTHER FOREIGN BOOKS 
851 and 853 Sixth Avenue . New York City 


J. H. GERLACH, 
97-99 Thirteenth St., College Point, N. Y., 
MANUFACTURER OF THE RENOWNED 


Binders with Adjustable Back 
For filing Letters, Bills, Periodicals, etc. 


These Binders are unsurpassed in efficiency ; they are 
the very best in the market, and are used by the principal 
express and insurance companies of the country. 

SEND FOR PRICE LIST AND PARTICULARS. 




















the first rank in the world of science. In this series are well repre- 

sented the writings of Darwin, Huxley, Spencer, Tyndall, Proctor, 

and other leaders of thought. Catalogues free ; or sample vol., 15 cts. 
THE HUMBOLDT LIBRARY, 64 Fifth Ave., New York. 


or FAMOUS PERSONS 


Bought and Sold. 


WALTER R. BENJAMIN, 
1125 Broadway, New York. 


SEND FOR PRICE LISTS. 


LIBRARIES. 


WE solicit correspondence with book-buyers for private and 
other Libraries, and desire to submit figures on proposed lists. 
Our recently revised topically arranged Library List (mailed 
gratis on application) will be found useful by those selecting 
titles. 








Autograph 
Letters 














THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., 
Wholesale Books, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York. 


BARGAINS IN BOOKS 


Americana, Civil War, Drama, Byroniana, 

Poeana, Napoleoniana, Literature, History, 

Biography, etc. 

Special lists on above subjects sent to actual buyers. 
AUTOGRAPHS and PORTRAITS for sale. 


1,000 Addresses of Private American 
Book Buyers, $8.00. Cash wilh order. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS 


FOR GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 332, 604 E. F., 601 E. F., 1044 

FOR FINE WRITING, Nos. 303 and 170 (Ladies’ Pen), No. 1. 

FOR SCHOOL USE, Nos. 404, 303, 604 E. F., 1047, and 

FOR VERTICAL WRITING, 1045, 1046, 1065, 1066, 1067. 

FOR saans Use ay fine drawings, Nos. 659 (Crow Quill), 290, 

, , ’ ad 

Other Styles to suit all hands. Gold Medals at Paris Exposition, 

1878 and 1889, and the Award at Chicago, 1893. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New Yor«. 


CHICAGO ELECTROTYPE AND 
STEREOTYPE CO. 


ELECTROTYPERS 


DESIGNERS AND ENGRAVERS 
Nos. 149-155 Plymouth Place, CHICAGO 











STEEL PICKET LAWN FENCE. 


Poultry, Field and Hog Fence, with or 
without Bottom Cable Barbed. 


STEEL WALK AND DRIVE GATES AND POSTS 


UNION FENCE CO., DeKalb, Ill. 












AMERICAN PRESS CO., Baltimore, Md. 





Early Fall Styles 


Of Woolens for Men’s wear 
Ready for Inspection After September 1. 
SUITS TO ORDER ... $20. UP. 


NICOLL THE TAILOR, 
Corner Clark and Adams Streets, CHICAGO. 
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HOCH DER KAISER. 
a a UND GOTT. By A. McG 
= is remarkable poem, oak 
mm, eae the recital of which b: 
in New York nearly cost 
broiled the United States with Germany, is 
ropriate and striking original illustrations by ° 
Walker. It isa work of art. Cloth, 12mo, cover, 50 cts. 
THE ABBEY PRESS, 114 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


Ready: The Study of Ivanhoe. 


By H. A. Davidson. 


Arranged for high-school students. References, a for 
Critical Study, Composition work on the text 











Ten copies or more, each .. . 
Publisher, H. A. DAVIDSON, No. 1 Sprague Place, mani N. Y. 


Miss Anna Morgan, 


Teacher of Voice and Action, Reading, Reciting, Rehearsals. 
GYMNASIUM. Special Classes. 
INFORMATION BOOKLET SENT FREE. 
STUDIO: FINE ARTS BUILDING . . . . CHICAGO. 


Study and Practice of French. 
a Cc. BONAME, 258 South 16th Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
saety tthe series Son poupenabery schools, com! thor- 
gave and Port, Il. (90 cts.), for Siar aol Goalie a 
ro 00, yn verbs, idioms, ie and pian yg . os 
ments for admission to to college. Part IV., —— ae Pronuncia- 


tion (35 cts.), is a concise and comp: 
grades, high-schouls, and colleges. 














BRUSH AND PENCIL: 


An Illustrated Magazine of the Arts and Crafts. 


BRUSH AND PENCIL for the co ear will continue to devote 
its pages to distinctively AMERICAN ART interests. It is the authori- 
tative publication in this country, and stands for the best element in 
Art and Handicraft. Especial attention will be given in 1900 to the 
department of practical and p ftship, book-binding, furniture- 
making, etc., and the reviews of American exhibitions will carefully 

ted and illustrated se best critics. 
SS appearance of the Magazine will be i d character 
of illustrations, and the plates in a van photo- 

gravure will be a feature of the year. 


Subscription price 
Single Number . . 











Send for Sample Copy. 


THE ARTS AND CRAFTS PUBLISHING CO., 
215 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





NEW LEAFLETS 


Added to the Old South Series, Numbers 104 to 111, 
inclusive. Among them are Jefferson’s Inaugurals; 
The Government of the United States, by John C. 
Calhoun; Lincoln’s Cooper Institute Address; The 
Romance of New England History, by Rufus Choate, 
and Kossuth’s First Speech in Faneuil Hall. 


Price, Five Cents Each. 


SEND FOR COMPLETE LISTS. 


DIRECTORS OF OLD SOUTH WORK, 
OLD SOUTH MEETING HOUSE, BOSTON. 





The STUDEBAKER 


Fine Arts Building 


Michigan Boulevard, between Congress and 
Van Buren Streets 


OPERA 
COMPANY 


IN ENGLISH 


Week of October 1— EL. CAPITAN. 


veark CASTLE SQUARE 


PRODUCTIONS 
ALWAYS 





A TELEPHONE 
IN THE HOME 


Assures protection to the family day and 
night, connecting as it does with police and 
fire departments, physicians, and drug stores. 


Do Your Marketing by Telephone. 
A telephone in the home costs 


16 Cents per Day and up. 


CHICAGO TELEPHONE CO., 
Contract Dept., 203 Washington Street. 














THE FINE ARTS BUILDING 


(Founded by Studebaker Brothers) 


CHARLES C. CURTISS . . 


DIRECTOR. 


Nos. 203=207 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 
For the accommodation of Artistic, Literary, and Educational interests exclusively. 


NOW OCCUPIED IN PART BY 


The Caxton Club, The Chicago Woman’s Club, The Fortnightly Club, The Amateur Musical Club, The University 
of Chicago Teachers’ College and Trustees’ Rooms, The Anna Morgan School of Dramatic Art, The Mrs. John 
Vance Cheney School of Music, The Sherwood Music School, The Prang Educational Co., D. Appleton & Co., ete. 














THE DIAL 


THE ATLANTIC 


THE CRISIS IN CHINA JAMES B. ANGELL, formerly U. S. Minister to China. 


RUSKIN AS AN ART CRITIC 
CHARLES H. MOORE, Professor of Fine Art at Harvard. 


FINDING THE ist DYNASTY KINGS 
Professor Petrie’s Latest Discovery. CANON RAWNSLEY. 
SOME OLD-FASHIONED DOUBTS ABOUT NEW-FASHIONED 
EDUCATION LE BARON R. BRIGGS. 


THE PRODIGAL Il. A Vigorous Californian Romance 
MARY HALLOCK FOOTE. 














SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER—On receipt of 50 cents the publishers will 
send the ATLANTIC for three months to any NEW subscriber. 


35 Cents a Copy. $4.00 a Year. 
HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 4 Park Street, Boston 











DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 


cAnnounce as now ready 


THE MASTER CHRISTIAN 





One of the most remarkable books of recent years 


MARIE CORELLI 


This was begun several years ago, and bas recently been completed. 
It is the longest and strongest book the author bas written. 


mow 150,000 Copies oie. 


Leave your order with your bookseller. 
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Henry Holt & Co. ” “son “* 


HAVE RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


BOWER’S JOHN THISSELTON. :2mo. $1.50. 


A novel of to-day, laid in England and on the Continent, by Miss Manion Bower, author of “‘The Story of Mollie."’ Those of its scenes 
which are tragic are said to be relieved by a certain humorous LA, its numerous incidents — many of them decidedly dramatic —to lead 


1 pected ding. 
“one "* DUDENEY’S MEN OF MARLOWE’S. :2mo. $1.25. 


Inter-related tales of denizens of an English “Inn” like those of the Temple. They are said to show a distinct advance in the author’s 
work and considerable humor. 
From 


an advance note in the Bookman: “ Marked by'a and ¢ ation . 
o>. ght dy At 

















. . they rather remind one of some of the 
praised so highly in her earlier work characterizes and dominates 


3d Impression of DUDENEY’S FOLLY CORNER. :2mo. $1.25. 
Bookman: ‘A work of art permeated with an extraordinarily sympathetic understanding of the human heart.” 
N. penal ‘*Her novel ie so striking, so unusual, and yet so valuable, that it fascinates and holds your attention through the swift 
succession 0} 
COLEGROVE’S MEMORY. AN INDUCTIVE sTuUDY. 


By oe _ W. Coxeroves, of the Uni ity of Washingt With an introduction by President G. Stantey Haut of Clark University. 
12m. 81.50 net. : 


From President Hall’s Introduction: ‘Practical teachers will find this a serviceable vade mecum.” 


Boston Transcript: ‘*To every person who has in charge only the care of his own intellectual life the principles here developed will 
prove of interest, and of still greater interest must these be to teachers.’’ 


2d Impression of THE COURTOT MEMOIRS. 810. $2.00. 
Literary World: ‘More striking than any history can possibly be; . . . more entertaining than any fiction.” 
LEE’S SOURCE BOOK OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 609 pp. 12mo. $2.00 net. 
Sand by Soe CaR.eTon Lag, of Johns Hopkins University. Leading documents from the earliest mention of Britain to the last 
treaty wit e 
, KRAUSSE’S RUSSIA IN ASIA, 1558-1899. With maps. $400. 


GODFREY’S HARP OF LIFE. $1.50. 
By the author of ‘‘ Poor Human Nature.” 


Bookman: ‘Another musical novel, and a good one, too. She does not exaggerate the eccentricities of musicians. . . . She presents 
to her readers very human characters.” ’ 


3d Impression of WELLS’S HIS LORDSHIP’S LEOPARD. :2mo. $1.50. 
New York Times Saturday Review: “The author’s sense of humor and his inventive faculty are strongly illustrated on almost 
eve * 
wietal 1tth Impression of WELLS’S HER LADYSHIP’S ELEPHANT. :2mo. $1.50. 


1oth Impression of HOPE’S RUPERT OF HENTZAU. Illustrated by Gibson. 12mo. $1.50. 
Critic: “Better than ‘ The Prisoner of Zenda.’”’ 


EXPANSION, UNDER NEW-WORLD CONDITIONS. 


By JOSIAH STRONG, Author of “Our Country,” “The New Era,” ete. 
12mo, Cloth, $1.00; Paper, 50 Cents. 

New conditions create new problems, new necessities, new duties, new opportunities. The question of 

expansion is discussed in the light of these new conditions, and Dr. Strong has the rare quality of making figures 


and statistics not only attractive, but fascinating, as is evidenced by the sale of several hundred thousands of 
his other books. 


THE TRUSTS. wit ‘MILLER COLLIER. 


12mo, 348 Pages, Cloth, $1.25; Paper, 50 Cents. 
“A very careful and conservative consideration of the trust problem.”—New York Journal of Com: . 
‘** A sane book on trusts.”—Chicago Evening Posi. 
“The book is of very great value. Its facts are carefully collected and arranged, and its arguments clear, 


pointed, and convincing. It is without doubt the best analysis of the entire situation that has been made.” 
Chicago Inter Ocean. 


THE REAL DAVID HARUM. 


Compitep By ARTHUR T. VANCE, Eprror or “Toe Home MaGazine.” 
12mo, Cloth, Illustrated, 75 Cents. 

An interesting volume, about the personality of the late David Hannum, who was the original of the world- 
famous novel, and in life as interesting a character as Mr. Westcott made him in fiction. 

The contents include an account of a visit of the compiler to Homer, New York, which every reader of the 
popular novel will recognize as the “‘ Homeville” of the story ; an unpublished chapter from the Novel ; together 
with many anecdotes about the late David Hannum and his career and achievements after Mr. Westcott left him. 
The volume is illustrated with many portraits and other photographs. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Publishers, 5 & 7 East 16th St., New York 


That masculine touch 
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NEW AND STANDARD BOOKS| 








UP IN MAINE. 


Stories of Yankee Life Told 
in Verse. 


BY 


HOLMAN F. DAY. 


“ The Best Yankee Verse since the 
Biglow Papers.” 





With six illustrations from 
photographs and an introduction 
by Hon. C. E. LirrLerrevp. 


Cloth, decorative, 744x4%, $1.00. 





THE DOLLAR OR 
THE MAN? 


The Issue of To-day. 
PICTURED BY 


HOMER DAVENPORT. 


To be Published October 1. 


Fifty cartoons on the econom- 
ical problems of to-day, selected 
and edited with an introduction 
by Horace L. TRAvuBEL. 

Paper boards, decorative, 11x9, $1. 





QUICKSAND. 


A New and Striking Novel by 
the Author of ‘‘ Differences.’’ 


BY 


HERVEY WHITE. 





To be Published October 1. 


Not merely the story of an in- 
dividual, but the life history of a 
family. 

Cloth, decorative, 75,x5, $1.50. 





VISITING THE SIN. 


A Tale of Mountain Life in Kentucky and Tennessee. 


Author of “Free to Serve” and in “Castle and Colony.” 


By EMMA RAYNER. 





* Bound to be one of the notable books of a notable season.” 


Miss Rayner has abandoned the colonies in her latest work, and has written a most thrilling tale of the 


period of 1875. 


Cloth, decorative, 7%,x54, $1.50. 





! 


THE MIDDLE FIVE. indian Boys at school. 


By FRANCIS La FLESCHE. 


“An Indian ‘ Tom Brown at Rugby. 


With a cover design and frontispiece in colors by Miss ANGEL DE Cora. 
The book is a vivid transcription of some of the most interesting pages from Mr. LaF lesche’s own life. 


Cloth, decorative, 6%x4%, $1.25. 





GEORGIE. 


S. E. KISER. 


With a cover design and ten illustra- 
tions by Ratpo BERGENGREN. 





“The Wittiest Humor of the Year.” 


Mr. Kiser shows in this book- 
that he is treading closely upon 
the literary heels of his distin- 
guished fellow townsman, the 
author of ** Mr. Dooley.” 

Cloth, decorative, 6%4x4%, $1.00. 





COMFORT AND 
EXERCISE. 


An Essay Toward Normal 
Conduct. 


BY 
MARY PERRY KING. 


To be Published October 1. 

A compact and important essay 
toward the harmonious develop- 
ment of the three-fold nature of 
mankind — spiritual, mental, and 
physical. 

Cloth, 74x5%, $1.00. 





TUSKEGEE. 


Its History and Its Work. 


BY 
MAX BENNETT 
THRASHER. 

With an introduction by Booxer T. 

WASHINGTON. 

To be Published October 1. 

With 50 half-tone illustrations 
from photographs. Mr. Thrasher 
has given us a complete and en- 
tertaining story of this famous 

“School of a Nation.” 
Cloth, decorative, 7144x4%, $1.00. 














SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY 

















THE DIAL PRESS, FINE ARTS ELDG., CHICAGO, 





